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I saw a mother cleep 4 child 

in anguish to her breast; , 

The babe had sunk without a sigh, 

To it’s eternal rest. 

Woman,” said I, tears? 
Why yields thy soul that L 

Thos knowest, as thy babe was born, 
So certain must it die. 

And it bas gone in innocence, 

To worlds of eadless peace ; 

Where the weary laden rest, | 

And all their troubles cease.’ , 


« Jf [thought that,” she said, “ relief 
id soothe my misery; 

This wounded heart no more should throb 

$s now in agony. 

Bat of the Christian’s faith, 

Have told us all wassin; — 

And death was ours, if penitence 

Had seal’d us not within. 

Had we not felt a saving grace 

Our erring hearts inspire, 

Then we were doom’d to endless wo, 

And everlasting fire. 

Vet do I think it cannot be, 

That thus a Christian's God, 

A God of mercy and of love, 

Would use his chast’ning rod. 

It cannot be, that this young babe 

Should suffer after this, 

For not a deed of crime, nor e’en 

A thought of hari was his.” 


As thus she spoke, her moisten’d eye 
Was lit with hope and joy, 

And she laid within the lonely grave, 
The body of herboy. | 

Her joy was faith within her soul, 
Her hope was reason’s light, 
That shed a pure and holy flame 
O’er ignorance and night. 


CLIFTON. 


Fur the Philadelphia Album. 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


Behold the sun on Glencoe’s hills, 

His dark aud dreary dying rays 
Shedding o’er Leven’s frozen rills, 

As slow bebind their tops he strays. 


As the last ray died on the sky, 
Which hangs o’er that romantic spot, 
A cloud—that from the east did hie— 
Awful and black, did a storin denote. 


Fast fell the snow—loud howl'd the wind, 
A highland tempest sad and drear— 

Such oft the mountain travellers find— 
Fore’d in bis hut the mountaineer, 


Uprose Ben Mahigage’s crested peak, 
Above the elements 

Whose ridge sae barren and sae bleak, 
Affords to man a sair defending. 


Deep lay the snow, chill was the morn, 

In sluinber fast was Glencoe bound ; 
Nor heard ye now the drum nor horn, 

Nor reached your ears the revel’s sound. 


All—save the tumult of the storm— 

In sleep's dull quiet now was hush’d; 
When musquetry echoed the horn, 

And forth on Glencoe’s huts they rushed. 


Then meet the subtle guests their hosts, 
Gaels! behold your treacherous foes! 

Country that of brave Wallace boasts, 
Wi’ Saxon blood bedew the snows! 


Clanranald! Glengany! Keppock ! 
MacDonalds! Why slumber ye now? 
Mac-lan of Glencoe lies struck, 
By the Saxon’s ball he's laid low. 


Now fiercely raged the slaughter sad ; 
And mercy from the scene withdrew. 
The glen wi’ bodies cold is clad, 


Whose life’s blood the white surface thaws. 


The day dawns—the sun just rising, 

Peers bright through the retreating clouds, 
O’er the vale resplendent shining 

Shows the sad waste it o’ershroads, 


Ah! few have ’scaped this fearful might. 
To mountains desolate some have flown, 
To save a life in speedy flight, 
Which they will yet Seana toown. 


How sadly chang’d this lovely seene! 
Along Coes* snowy roof there flows 
The red gore of the dawn unclean, 
Where mix the blood of friends and foes. 


*Tis morn—the drum’s last sound is lost 
Behind thy snow capp'd mountain tops, 

And Glencoe, o'er thy fields of frost 
Solitude reigns, inspiring hopes. 


Thy perfidious friends have left thee— 
he work ofdesolation o'er; 
sun witha lustre mocking thee, 
Gleams ’splendent on thy hills of hoar. 


[The following stanzas were written after read- 
ing the graphic description of this memorable imas- 
sacre in Sir Walter Scow’s ** ‘Vales of Scotland, 


ever, we «idl not cogy, being deficient in its asual in- 
terest) it appearsthat Mr. Cringle, when on an ex- 
cursion into some of the remote parts of the Island 
of Jamaica, was seizedl| by some American smugglers 
and carried on board their vessel, ** The Little 
Wave.” The following graphic account of the 
chase made fur hie recovery, by two of his Majesty’s 
ships, is full of romantic interest:—] 

The erib in which I°was confined wagas dark as 
itech, and, as |-soon found, as hot as the black hole 
in Calcutta. 1 dont pretend to be braver than my 
neighbours, but | would pluck any man by the beard 
whe called me coward. In my small way I had in 
my time faced death in various shapes; but I had al- 
ways been above board, with the open heaven over- 
head, and generally 1 had a goodly fellowship in 
danger, and the eyes of others were upon me. No 
wonder, then, that the sinking of the heart within 
me, which I now experienced for the first time, was 
bitter exceedingly, and grievous to be borne. Coop- 
ed up in a small suffocating cabin, scarcely eight feet 
square, and not above tour teet high, with the certain- 
ty of being murdered, as | conceived, were 1 to try 
to force my way on deck; and the knowledge that all 
my earthly prospects, all my dreams of promotion, 
were likely to be blasted, and forever ruined by my 
sudden spiriting away, not to take into the heavy tale 
the misery which my poor mother and ‘my friends 
must suffer, when they came to know it, and ‘‘who 
will tell this to thee, Mary,” rose to my throat, but 
could get no further for a cursed bump that was like 
to throttle me. Why should | blush to own it—when 
the gipsy, after all, jited an old rich goutified cof- 
fee-planter at the eleventh hour, and married me, 
and is now the mother of half a dozen little Crin- 
gles or so? However, I made a strong effort to bear 
my misfortunes like a man, and, folding my arms, 
I sat down ona chest to abide my fate, whatever that 
might be, with as much composure as I could com- 
mand, when half a dozen cockroaches flew flicker 
flicker against my face. 

For the information of those who have never seen 
this delicious insect, | take leave to mention here, 
that, when full grown, it isa large dingy brown-co- 
loured beetle, about two inches jong, with six legs, 
and two feelers as long as its body. Ithasa strong 
anti-hysterical favour, something between rotten 
cheese an@ assafcetida, and seldom stirs abroad when 
the sun is up, but lies concealed in the most obscure 
and obscene crevices it can creep into; so that, when 
it is seen, its wings and body are thickly covered 
with dust and dirt of various shades, which any cul- 
prit who chances to fall asleep with his mouth open, 
1s sure to reap the benefit of, as it has a great pro- 
pensity to walk into it, partly for the sake of the 
crumbs adhering to the masticators, and also, appa- 
rently, with a scientific desire to inspect, by accurate 
admeasurement with the aforesaid autenne, the state 
and condition of the whole potato trap. 

At the same time I felt something gnawing the toe 
of my boot, which I inferred to be a rat—another 
agreeable customer for which I had a special abhor- 
rence; but, as for beetles of all kinds, from my boy- 
hood up, they had been an abomination unto me, and 
a cockroach is the most abominable of all beetles, so, 
between the two L was speedily roused from my state 
of supine, or rather dogged endurance; and, torget- 
ling the geography of my position, I sprung to my 
feet, whereby L nearly fractured my skull against the 
low deck above. I first tried the sky-light, it was 
battened down—then the companion haich, it was 
locked—but the ladder Jeading up to it, being cooler 
than the noisome vapour bath 1 had left, I remained 
standing in it, trying to catch a mouthfal of fresh air 
through the joints of the door. All this while we 
had been slipping along shore with the land wind 
abeam of us, at the rate of five or six knots, but ‘so 
gently and silently, that 1 could distinctly hear the 
roar of the surf, as the long smooth sweli broke on 
the beach, which, from the loudness of the noise, 
could not be above a mile to windward of us. 1 per- 
evived at the same time that the schooner, although 
going free, did not keep away as she might have 
done, sv that it was evident he did not intend to beat 
up, 80 as to fetch the Crooked Island passage, which 
would have been his course, had he been bound for 
the States: but was standing over to the Cuba shore, 
at that time swarming with pirates. 

It was now good daylight, and the Terral gradual- 
ly died away, and lett us rolling gunwale under, as 
we rose and fell on the long seas, with our sails flap- 

ing, bulkheads creaking and screaming, and main- 
oom jog-jigging, as it it would have torn eve 
thing to pieces. I could hear my friend Obed walk- 
ing the deck, and whistling manfully for the sea 


for there was no wind—*‘because he knowed it often- 
times tumbled down right sudden and dangerous at 
this season about the corner of the Island hereabouts: 
and the pride of the morning often brought a shower 
with it, to level a maize plat smooth as his hand. 
No black clouds to windward yet, Paul?” 

Paul could seething, and the question was re- 
peated three or four times. ‘* There is a small 
black cloud about the size of my hand to windward, 
sir, right in the wake of the sun, just now, but it 
won’t come to any thing; 1 sees no signs of any 
wind.” 

** And Elijah said to his servant, go up now, and 
look towards the sea; and he went up and looked, 
and said there is nothing; and he said go again 
seven limes, and it came to pass the seventh time, 
that he said, behold there ariseth a little cloud out of 
the sea like a man’s hand.” 

I knew what this foreboded, which, as I thought, 
was more than friend Obed did; for he shortened no 
sail, and kept all his kites abroad, for no use as it 
struck me, unless he wished to wear them out by 
flapping against the masts. He was irfdeed a strange 
nuxture Of skill and carelessness; but, when fairly 
stirred up, one of the most daring and expert and 
selt-possessed seamen I had ever seen, as I very soon 
had an ugly opportunity of ascertaining. 

The cloud on the horizon continued to rise rapid- 
ly, spreading over the whole eastern sky, and the 
moruing began to lower very ominously; lt there 
was no sudden squall, the first of the breeze coming 
down as usual in cats’ paws, and freshening gradual- 
ly; nor did I expect there would be, although I was 
certain it would soon blowa merry capful of wind, 
which might take in some of the schooner’s small 
sails, and pretty considerably bother us, unless we 
could better our offing speedily, for it blew right on 
shore, which, by the setting in of the sea breeze, was 
now close under our lee. 

_ At length the snifiler reached. us, and the sharp 
little vessel began to speak, as the rushing sound 
through the water is calied; while the wind sang like 
an Eolian harp through the taught weather rigging. 
Presently | heard the word given to take in the two 
gaff topsails and flying jib, which was searcely done, 
when the moaning sound roughened into a roar, and 
the little vessel began to yerk at the head seas, as if 
she would have cut through them, in place of rising 
to them, and to lie over,as if Davy Jones himselt 
had clapperclawed the mast heads, and was in the 
act of using them as levers to capsize her, while the 
sails were lugging at her, as if they would have torn 
the spars out of her, sothat I expected every mo- 
ment, either that she would turn over, keel up, or 
that the mast would snap short off by the deck. 

All this, which I would without the smallest feel- 
ing of dread, on the contrary with exhilaration, have 
faced cheerily on deck in the course of duty, proved 
ut the time, under my cireumstances, most alarming 
and painful to me; a fair stray death out of the main- 
top, or off the weather-yard arm, would to my ima- 
gination have been an easy exit comparatively; but 
to be choked in this abominable hole, and drowned 
darkling like a blind puppy—the very thought made 
me frantic, and I shouted and tumbled about, until I 
missed my footing and fell backwarks down the lad- 
der, trom the bottom of which I scuttled away to 
the lee side of the cabin, quiet, through absolute de- 
spair and exhaustion from the heat and the close- 
ness. 

I had remarked that from the time the breeze fresh- 
ened, the everlasting yankee drawling of the crew, 
and the endless contabulation of the captain and his 
mate, had entirely ceased, and nothing was now 
heard on deck but the angry voice of the raging 
elements, and at intervals a shrill piercing word 
or twofrom Obed, in the altered tone of which I had 
some difficulty in recognizing his pipe, which rose 
clear and distinct above the roar of the sea and 
wind, and was always answered by a prompt sharp, 
‘taye, aye, sir,” from the men. There was no cir- 
cumlocution, nor calculating, nor guessing now, but 
all hands seemed to be doing their duty energetical- 
ly and well. ** Come, the vagabonds are sailors af- 
ter all, we shan’t be swamped this tarn:” and I re- 
sumed my place on the companion ladder with more 
ease of mind, and a vast deal more composure, than 
when I was pitched from it when the squall came on. 
[n a moment after, I could hear the captain sing out, 
loud even above the howling of the wind and rush- 
ing of the water, ** There it comes at last-—put your 
helm hard aport—down with it, Paul, down with it, 
man—luff, and shake the wind out of her sails, or 
over we goes, clean and forever.” Every thing was 
jammed, nothing could be let go, nor wasthere an 


> 


sea-gull, without shipping a drop of water. In the 
comparative stillness I could now distinctly hear 
every word that was said on deck. 

** Pretty near it: rather close shaving that same, 
captain,” quoth Paul, with a congratulatory chuckle; 
*‘but I say, sir, what is that wreath of smoke rising 
from Annotta Bay, over the headland?” 

“ Why how should | know, Paul? Negroes burn- 
ing brush, 1 guess.” 

**The smoke from brushwood never rose and flew 
over the bluff with that swirl, I calculate; it isa gun 
or I mistake.” 

And he stepped to the companion for the purpose, 
as I conceived, of taking out the spy-glass, which 
usually hangs there in brackets fitted to hold it; he 
undid the hatch, and pushed it back, when I popped 


Obed was up to me, and while with one hand he seiz- 
ed the glass, he ran the sliding top sharp up against 
my neck, till he pinned me into a kind of pillory, to 
my great annoyance; so I had to beg to be released, 
and onee more slunk back into my hole. ‘There was 
a long pause; at length Paul, to whom the skipper 
had handed the spy-glass, spoke, 

** A schooner, sir, is rounding the point.” 

AsI afterwards learaed, the negroes who had wit- 
nessed my capture, especially the old man who had 
taken me for his infernal majesty, had raised the 
alarm, as soon as they could venture down to the over- 
seer’s house, which was on the smuggling boat shov- 
ing off, and Mr. Fayall immediately dispatched an 
express to the Lieutenant commanding the Gleam, 
then lying in Annotta Bay, about ten miles distant, 
when she instantly slipped and shoved out. 

** Well, I can’t help it if there be,” rejoined the 
captain, 

Another pause. 

** Why, I don’t like her, sir; she looks like a man 
of war—and that must have been the smoke of the 
gun she fired on weighing,” 

“Eh?” sharply answered Obed, ‘if it be, it will 
be a hanging matter if we are caught with this young 
splice on board; he may belong to ker for what 
know. Look again, Paul.” 

Along, long look. 

** A man-of-war schooner, sure enough, sir; I can 
aos her ensign and pennant, now she is clear of the 

and. 

**Oh Lord, oh Lord,” cried Obed, in great per- 
plexity, *‘what shall we do?” 

** Why, pull foot captain,” promptly replied 
Paul; *‘the breeze bas lulled, and in light winds she 
will have no chance with the tidy little Wave.” 

I could now perceive that the smugglers made all 
sail, and I heard the frequent swish of the water, 
as they threw buckets full on the sails, to thicken 
them to make them hold more wind, while we edged 
away, keeping as close to the wind, however, as we 
could, without stopping her way. 

*‘Starboard,” quoth Obed; ‘*rap full, Jem—let her 
walk through it, my boy—there, main and fore-sail, 
flat as boards; why, she will stand the main-guff-top- 
sail yet—set it, Paul, set it;” and his heart warmed 
as he gained contidence in the qualifications of his 
vessel, ** Come, weather me, now, see how she trips 
it along, poo, I was an ass to quail, want 1 Paul?” 
No chance, now, thought I, as I descended once 
mure; ‘*I may as well go and be suffocated at once,” 
I knocked my foot against something, in stepping off 
the ladder, which, on putting down my hand, I found 
to be atinder box, with steel and flint. I had for- 
merly ascertained there wasa candle in the cabin, on 
the small table, stuck into a bottle; so 1 immediately 
struck a light, and as [knew that meekness and so- 
licitation, having been tried in vain, woul! not serve 
me, I determined to go On the other tack, and to see 
how far an assumption of coolness and s-If-posses- 
sion, Or, it might be, a dash of bravado, whether true 
or feigned, might not at least insure me some cons 
sideration and better treatm nt from the lawless gang 
into whose hands I had fallen. 


So I set to and ransacked the lockers, where 
amongst a vast variety of miscellancous matters, I 
found a bottle of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 


water, with some capital cigars. By thistime I was 
like to faint with the heat and smell; so I filled a 
tumbler with good half and half, and swigged it off. 
The effeet was speedy: 1 thought 1 could eat a bit,so 
I attacked the salt junk and made a hearty meal, af- 
ter which I replenished my tumbler, lighted a cigar, 
pulled off my coat and waistcoat, and with a sort o 
desperate glee, struck up at the top of my pipe, ‘Ye 
Mariners of England.” My joviality was 8002 NO- 
ticed on deck. 


May 12, 1832. from to in his to make short work with the sheets and ** Eh, what be that?” qroth Obed, that none 
TS... . rous lingo, ‘*Soufile, souffle, San Antonio,”— | haulyards; and for a second or two, I thought it was | of our ditties, 1 guess? who is singing below t ere?” 
* The river that runs through the glen. But the saint had no bowels, and there we lay roast- | all over, the water rushing half way up her decks,{ ** We be all A deck; sir,” responded Paul, 


my head out, to the no small dismay of the mate; bat. 


some biscuit, and a goglet or porous earthen jar of 
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‘Jt can’t be the spy, eh?—sure enough it must be 

he, and no one else, the heat and choke must have 
made him mad.” 

' *¢ We shall soon see,” said Paul, as he remnved 

the skylight, and looked down Into the cabin, : 

Obed looked over his shoulder, peering at me with 
his little short-sighted pig’s eyes, into which, in my 
pot valiancy, I immediately chucked half a tumbler 
of very strong grog, and under cover of it attempt- 
ed.to bolt through the scuttle, and thereby gain the 
deck; but Paul, with his shoulder of mutton fist, 

ve mea very unceremonious rebuff, and down | 
ed again. 

ou makes yourself at home, I sees, and be 
hanged to you,” said Obed, laying the emphasis 
on the last word, pronouncing it ‘tyoo—oo,” in two 
syllables. 

‘**I do, indeed, and be damned to you—oo,” T re- 
lied; ‘tand why should I not? the visit was not vo- 
unteered, you know; so come down, you long leg- 

ged Yankee smuggling scoundrel, or [’1l blow, your 
bloody bucaneering craft out of the water like the 
peel of an onion. You see I have got the magazine 
scuttle up, and ¢here are the barrels of powder, and 
here is the candle, so” 
Obed laughed like the beginning of the bray of the 
jackass before he swings off into his ‘‘heehaw, hee- 

aw”—** Smash my eyes, man, but them barrels be 
full of pimento, all Lut that one with the red mark, 
and that be crackers fresh and sharp from the Bran- 
dywine mills.” 

‘¢ Well, well, gunpowder, or pimento, I'll set fire 
to it if you don’t be civil.” : 

** Why, I will be civil; youare a curious chap, a 
brave slip, to carry it so, with no friend near; so, 
eivil I will be.” 

_ He unlocked the companion hatch and came down 
to the cabin, doubling his long limbs up like foot 
rules, to suit the low roof, 

_ § Free and easy, my man,” continued the captain, 
ashe entered. ‘* Well, I forgive you—we are quits 
now—and if you were not beyond the Island Craft, 
1 would put you ashore; but I can’t stand back 
now.” 

** Why, may I ask?” 

“Simply, because one of your men-of- war schoon- 
ers an’t more than hull down astarn of me at this 
moment; she is working up in shore, and has not 
chased me as yet; indeed she may save herself the 
trouble, for ne’er a schooner in your blasted service 
has any chance with the tidy little Wave.” 

I was by no means so sure of this. 

** Well, Master Obadiah, it may turn up as you 
say, and in a light wind, 1 know you will either sail 
or sweep away from any of them; but, to be on the 
square with you, if it comes on to blow, that same 
hooker, which Ltake to be his Britannic Majesty’s 
schooner Gleam, will, from his great beam, and su- 
perior length, outearry and forereach on you, aye, 
and weather on you too, hand over hand; so this is 
my compact—if he nails you, you will require a 
friend at Court;and I will stand that friend; if you 
escape—and I will not interfere either by advice or 
otherwise, either to get you taken or to get you clear 
—will you promise to put me on board the first En- 

lish merchant vessel we fall in with, or, at longest, 

o land me at St. Jago de Cuba, and 1 will promise 
you, on my honour, notwithstanding all thathas been 
said or done, that I will never hereafter inform 
against you, or in any way Ret Se into trouble, if 1 
ean helpit? Is it done? ill you give me your 
hand upon it?” 

Obed did not hesitate a moment; he clenched my 
hand and squeezed it, till the blood nearly spouted 
from my finger ends; one might conceive of Norwe- 

ian bears grceting each other after this fashion, but 
i trust no christian will ever, in time coming, subject 
my digits to a similar species of torture. 

*¢ Aevreed my boy, I Aave promised and you may 
depot on me; smuggler though I be, and somewhat 
worse on occasion mayhap, I never breaks my 
word.” 

‘There was an earnestness about the poor fellow, 
in which I thought there could be no deception; aud 
from that moment we were on what I may calla very 
friendly footing for a prisoner and his jailer. 

** Well, now, I believe you, so let us have a glass 
of grog, 


Here the mate sung out, ‘‘Captain, come on deck, 
if zon please; quickly, sir, quickly.” 

y this time it had begun to breeze up again, and as 
the wind rose, I could see the spirits of the crew fell, 
as it conscious they had no ehance if it freshened. — 
When we went on deck, Paul was still peering 
through the telescope. 

ss The schooner has tacked, sir.”? A dead silence; 
then giving the glass a swing, and driving the joints 
into each other, with such vehemence as if he would 
have broken them ia pieces, he exclaimed, ‘* She is 
after us, so sure as f ben’t a niger.” 

** No! is she though?” eagerly enquired the cap- 
tain, as he at length seized the spy-glass, twisting 
and turning it about and about, as he tried to hit his 
own very peculiar focus. At length he took a long, 
long, breathless look, while the eyes of the whole 
-erew, some fifteen hands or so, were rivetted upon 
him with the most intense anxiety. 

** What a gaff-topsail she has 
a wi 
—an 

All this while I looked out equally exeited, but 
witha very different interest. ‘Come this will do,” 

thought I; “she ie after us; and if old Dick Gasket 
brings that fiery sea-breeze he has now, slong with 


t—my eye!—and 
more cloths in it than our square-sail 
the breeze comes down strouger and strong- 
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start.” 

‘‘ There’s a gun, sir,” eried Paul, trembling from 
head to foot. . ; 

“ Sure enough,” said the skipper; and it must be 
asignal. And there go three flags at the fore.—She 
must, Ill bet a hundred dollars, have taken our litle 
Wave for the Admiral’s tender that was lying in Mo- 

_ 
thought I; ‘tidy as your little Wave 
is, she won't deceive old Dick—he 1s not the man to 
take a herring for a horse; she must be making sig- 
nals to some man-ot-war in sight.” 

‘¢ A strange sail right ahead,” sung out three men 
out from forward all at once. 

“Didn't I say so?” only thought so. **Come, 
Master Obediah, it thickens now, you’re in for it,” 
said 


But he was not the least shaken; as the matter 
serious, he seemed to brace up to meet it. He 
had been fiurried at the first, but he was collected 
aud cool as a cucumber now, when he saw every 
thing depending on his seamanship and judgment. 
Not so Paul, who seemed to have#made up his mind 
that they must be taken. 

‘Jezebel Brandywine, you are but a widowed old 
lady, Lealculate. 1 shall never see the broad smooth 
Chesapeake again—no more peach brandy for Paul;” 
and folding his arms, he sat himself doggedly down 
on the low tafferel. 

Litule did I think at the time how fearfully the poor 
fellow’s forebodings was so soon to be fulfilled. 

There again,” said I, ‘ta second puff to wind- 
ward.” ‘This was another signal gun | knew; and I 
went forward to where the captain was reconnoiter- 
ing the sail ahead through the glass. “Let me see,” 
said 1, *tand I will be honest with you, and tell you 
if I know her.” ; 

Ife handed me the glass at once, and the instant I 
saw the top of her courses above the water, 1 was 
sure, from the red cross in her foresail, that she was 
the Firebrand, the very corvette to which I was 
appointed. She was so well to windward, that I con- 
sidered it next to impossible that we should weather 
ber, but Obadiah seemed determined totry it. After 
seeing his little vessel snug under mainsail, foresail 
and jib, which was as muchas she could stagger under, 
and every thing right and tight, and all clear to 
make more sail should the breeze lull, he ordered 
the men below, and tuok the helm himself. What 
queer animals sailors are! We were rising the cor- 
vette fast; and on going again from the bows, where 
I had been looking at her, I sent my eye down the 
hatchway into the men’s birth, and there were the 
whole crew at breakfast, laughing and joking, and 
enjoying themselves as heartily, apparently, nay, 1 
verily believe in reality, as if they had been in a 
yacht on a cruize of pleasure, in place of having one 
enemy nearly within gunshot astern, and another 
trying to cut them off ahead. 

At this moment the schooner in chase luffed up in 
the wind, and I noticed the foot of the foresail litt.— 
**You’ll have it now, friend Obed: there’s at you in 
earnest.” While I spoke, a column of thick white 
smoke spouted over the bows of the Gleam, about 
twenty yards to windward, aad then blew back again 
among the sails and rigging, asif a gawze veil had 
for an instant been thrown over the little vessel, rol- 
ling off down the wind to leeward, in whirling ed- 
dies; growing thinner and thinner, until it disappear- 
ed altogether. 1 heard the report this time, and the 
shot fell along side of us, 

‘© A good mark with that apple,” coolly observed 
the captain, ‘the long ‘Tom must be a tearer to pitch 
its mouthful of iron this length.” 

Another succeeded; and it I had been still pinned 
up in the companion, there would be no log now, for 
it went crash through into the hold. ‘*Go it, my 
boys,” shouted I; ‘‘a few more as well aimed, and 
heigh for the Firebrand’s gun-room!” 

Atthe mention of the Firebrand I thought Obed 
started, but he soon recovered himself, and looked 
at me with all the apparent composure in the world; 
he smiled ashe said, *‘Not so fast, Lieutenant, you 
and I have not drank our last glass of swizzel yet I 

uess. If] can but weather that chap ahead, 1 don’t 
fear the schooner.” 

The corvette bad by this time answered the signal 
from the Gleam, and iad hauled his wind so, that I 
did not conceive it possible that the Wave could es- 
cape clear, without coming under his broadside.— 
**You won’t try it Obed, surely?” 

**Answer me this, and I?ll tell you,” rejoined he. 
** Does that corvette now carry long 18’s or 32 pound 
carronades?” 

She carries 32 pound carronades. ” 

** Then you'll not sling your cot in her gun-room 
this cruise.” 

All this time the little Wave was carrying to 
it gallantly. her jib-boom bending like whalebone, 
and her long slender topmasts whipping about like a 
couple of fishing rods, as she thrashed at it, sending 
the spray flashing overher mast heads, at every pitch; 
but notwithstanding her weatherly qualities, the 
heavy cross sea, as she drové into it, headed her off 
bodily, and she could not prevent the Gleam from 
creeping upon her weather quarter, where she pep- 
pered away from her long 24 pounder, throwing the 
shot over and over us. 

To tack, therefore, would have been to run into 
the lion’s mouth, and to bear up was equally hope- 
less, as the corvette, going free, would have chased 
her under water: the only chance remaining was to 
stand on, and trust to the breeze taking her off, and 


try to weather the ship, now about three miles distant 


him, we shall puzzle the smuggler, for all his long ,on our lee-bow, braced sharp up on the opposite 


tack, and quite aware of our game. ~ 


As the corvette and the Wave neared each other, 
he threw a shot at us from the boat gun on his to 
gallant forecastle, as if to ascertain beyond all doubt 
the extent of our insanity, and whether we were se- 
rious in our attempt to weather him and escape. 

Obed held on his course, like grim death. Another 
bullet whistled over our mast heads, and, with the 
aid of the glass, I could see by the twinkling of feet, 
and here and there a busy sneering face through the 
ports, that the crew were at quarters fore and aft, 
while fourteen marines or s0, were already rigged on 
the poop, and the nettings were bristling through 
the whole length of the ship, with fitty or sixty small- 
armed men, 


All this E took care to communicate to Obediah.— 
**] say, my good friend, I see little to laugh at inall 
this. if you do goto windward of himat all, which 
I greatly doubt, you will have to eross his forefoot 
within pistol shot at the farthest, and then you will 
have to rasp along his whole broadside of great and 
small, and they are right well.grepared and realy 
for you, éhat I can tell you; the skipper of that ship 
has had more hedication, I guess, in the war on 
your coast, for he seems @p to yoar tricks, and | 
don’t doubt but he will tip’you onthe stem, if need 
be, with as litte compunction as I would kill a ceck- 
roach, devil confound the whole breed! ‘There—l 
see his marines and small-arm men handling their 
fire-locks, as thick as sparrows under the lee of a 
hedge ina snow-storm, and the people are training 
the bull dogs fore and aft. Why, this is downright, 
stark staring lunacy, Obed; we shall be smashed like 
an egg-shell, and all hands of us whipped off to Davy 
from your cursed focl-hardiness.” 


I had made several pauses in my address, expect- 
ing an answer, but Obed was as mute asa stone. At 
length L took the glass from my eye, and turned round 
to look at him, startled by bis silence. 

I might have heard of such things, but I had never 
before seen the working of the spirit so foreibly and 
fearfully demonstrated by the aspect of the outward 
man. With the exception of myself, he was the 
only man on deck, as before mentioned, and by this 
time he was squatted down on it, with his long legs 
and thighs thrust down into the cabin, through the 
open skylight. ‘The litthe vessel happened to carry 
a weather helm, so that his long sinewy arms, with 
their large veins and ‘leaders strained to cracking, 
covered but a small way below the elbow by his 
jacket, were stretched as far as they could clutch the 
tiller to windward; and his enormous head, support- 
ed by his very short trunk, that seemed to be coun- 
tersunk intothedeck, gave him a most extraordinary 
appearance. But this was not all; his complexion, 
usually sallow and sunburnt, was now ghastly and 
blue, like that of the corpse of a drowned man; the 
muscles of the neck, and the flesh of the cheeks and 
chin were rigid and fixed, and shrunk into one half 
of their usual compass; the lips were so compressed 
that they had entirely disappeared, and all that mark- 
ed his mouth, was a black line; the nostrils were dis- 
tended, and thin and transparent, while the forehead 
was shrivelled into most minute, and immoveable 
wrinkles, as if done with a crimping instrument, 
while over his eyes, or rather his eye, for he kept 
one closed as if it had been hermetically sealed, he 
had lashed with half a dozen turns of spun-yarn a 
wooden socket, like the butt end of an opera glass, 
fitted with some sort of magnifier: through which he 
peered out ahead most intensely, stooping down, and 
stretching his long bare neck to its utmost reach, 
that he might see under the foot of his foresail. 


I had seareely time toobserve all this, when a 
round shot came through the head of the mainsail, 
grazing the mast, and the very next instant a bushel 
of grape, from one of the bow guns, a 32 Ib. carron- 
ade, was crashed inon us amidships. 1 flung down 
the glass, and dived through the companion into the 
cabin—I am not ashamed to own it; and any man 
who would undervalue my courage in consequence, 
can never, taking into consideration the peculiarities 
of my situation, have known thé appalling sound, or 
infernal effect of a discharge of grape. ound shot 
in broadsides is a joke to it; musketry is a joke to 
it; but only conjure up in your imagination, a shower 
of iron bullets, of the size cf well grown plums, to 
the number of from sixty to one hundred and twenty, 
taking effect within a cirele, not above ten feet in 
diameter, aad that all this time there was neither 
honour nor glory in the case, for I was a miserable 
captive, and I fancy I must save myself the trouble 
of farther enlargement. I found that the crew had 
by this time started and taken up the planks of the 
eabin floor, and had stowed themselves well down 
into the run, so as to be as much ont of harm’s way 
as they could manage, but there was neither fear nor 
flinching amongst them: and although totally devoid 
of all gasconade, on the contrary, they had taken all 
the precautions men could do in their situation, to 
keep out of harm’s way, or at least to lessen the dan- 

er, there they sat, silent, and cool, and determined. 

shall never undervalue an Aiperican as an enemy 
again, thought I. I <! down on the side of the lit- 
tle vessel, now nearly level as she lay over, along- 
side of Paul Brandy wine, in a position that command- 
ed a view of Obed’s face, through the small scuttle. 
Ten minutes might have elapsed—a tearing crash— 
and a rattle on the deck overhead, as if a shower of 
stones had been thrown from aloft on it. 
“That’s through the mainmast, L expect,” quoth 
Paul. 


| [looked from him to the Captain; a black thick 


= 


stream of blood was triekling down behind his ear, 
Paul had noticed it also. 

‘You are hurt by one of them splinters, I see; give 
me the helm now Captain ;” and, erushed down as 
the poor fellow appeared to be under some fearful 
and mysterious consciousness of impending danger, 
he nevertheless addressed himself to take his Cap- 
tain’s place.” 
— your blasted tongue”—was the polite re- 
joinder, 

“I say, captain,”—shouted your humble servant, 
‘*you may as well eat pease with a pitchfork, as try 
to westher him. Your a hooked, man, flounder as 
you will. Old Nick can’t shake you clear, So I 
wont stand this any longer,” and making a spring, I 
jammed myself through the skylight, until I sat on 
the deck, looking aft and confronting him, and there 
we were stuck up like the two kings of Brentford, 
or a couple of smding cherries on one stalk. I have 
often laughed over the figure we must haye cut, but 
at the time there was that going on that would have 
made Comus himself look grave. I had at length 
fairly aroused the sleeping devil within him. ‘Look 
outthere, Lieutenant—look out there,” and he point- 
ed with his sinister claw down to leeward. I did so 
—whew!—what a sight for poor Master Thomas 
Cringle! “You are booked for an outside place, 
Master ‘Tommy”—thought I to myself, for there was 
the corvette in very truth—she had just tacked, and 
was cluse aboard of us, on our lee quarter, within 
musket shot at the farthest, bowling along upon a 
wind, with the green, hissing, multitudinous sea 
surging along her sides, and washing up in foam, 
like snow flakes, through the mid-ship ports, far aft 
on the quarter deck, to the glorification of Jack, who 
never minds a wet jacket, so long as he witnesses the 
discomfiture of his ally, Peter Pipeclay (the ma- 
rines.) ‘Lhe press of canvass she was carrying laid 
her over, until her copper sheathing, clear as glass, 
and glancing like gold, was seen high above the 
water, throughout her whole length, above which 
rose her glossy jet black bends, surmounted by a 
milk-white streak, broken at regular intervals into 
eleven goodly ports, from which the British eannon, 
ugly customers at the best, were grinning, tompion 
out, Open-mouthed at us; and above all, the clean, 
well-stowed white hammocks filled the nettings, 
from the tafferel to cathead—oh! that I had been in 
one of them, snug on the berth deck! Atoft, a cloud 
of white sail swelled to the breeze till the cloth seem- 
ed inclined to say good-bye to the bolt-ropes, bend- 
ing the masts like willow-wands (as if the devil, de- 
termined to beat Paganini himself, was preparing 
fiddiesticks to play a spring with on the cracking 
and straining weather shrouds and backstays, ) and 
tearing her sharp wedge-bows out of the bowels of 
the long swell, until the cutwater, and ten yards of 
the keel next to it, were hove clean out of the sea, into 
which she would descend again with a roaring plunge, 
burying every thing up to the hause-holes, and dri- 
ving the brine into mist over the fore-top, like va- 
pour from a waterlall, through which as she rose 
again, the brightred copper on her bows flashed back 
the sun-beams in momentary rainbows. We were 
so near, that I could with the naked eye distinctly 
see the faces of the men. There were at least 150 de- 
termined fellows at quarters, and clustered, with 
muskets in their hands, wherever they could be post- 
ed to most advantage. 

There they were in groups about the ports, (I 
could even see the captains of the guns, examining 
the locks, ) in their clean white frocks and trowsers, 
the officers of the ship and the marines clearly dis- 
linguishable by their blue or red jackets. J could 
discern the very sparkle of the epaulets. 

High overhead the red cross, that for a thousand 
years ‘thas braved the battle and the breeze,” blew 
out strong from the peake, like a sheet of flickering 
white flame, or a thing instinet with life, struggling 
to tear away the ensign haulyards, and to escape 
high into the clouds: while, from the main-royal- 
mast-head, the long white pennant streamed upwards 
into the azure heavens, like a ray of silver light.— 
Oh! it was a sight **most beautiful to see,” as the 
old song hath it,—but I confess L would have prefer- 
red that pleasure from t’other side of the hedge. 


There was no hailing nor trumpeting, although, as 
we crossed on opposite tacks when we first weathered 
her, just before she hove in stays, I had heard a shrill 
voice sing out, ** Take good aim, men—Fire;” but 
now each cannon in thunder shot forth its glance of 
flame, without a word being uttered, as she kept 
away to bring them to bear in succession, while the 
long feathery cloud of whirling white smoke, that 
shrouded her sides from stem to stern, was sparkling 
brilliantly throughout with crackling musketry, for 
all the world like fire-flies in a bank of night fog 
from the hills, until the breeze blew it back again 
through the rigging, and once more unveiled the 
lovely craft in all her pride and glory. ‘* You see 
all that?” said Obed. ‘* To be sure I do, and I feel 
something too;” for a sharp rasping jar was repeated 
in rapid succession three or four times, as so many 
shot struck our hall, and made the splinters glance 
about merrily; and the musket balls were mottling 
our top sides and spars, plumping into the timber, 
whit, whit ! as thick as ever you saw schoolboys plas- 
tering a church door with clay pellets. There was 
a heavy groan, and a stir amongst the seamen in the 
run. ** And, pray, do you sce and hear all that your- 
self, Master Obed? ‘The iron has clenched some of 
your chaps down there. Stay a bit, you shall have 
a better dose presently, you obstinate old ——” 


He waved his hand, and interrupted me with great 


energy—‘* I dare not give in, I canuot give in; all I 
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have in the world swims in the little hooker, and 
strike I will not so long as (wo planks stick to- 
gether.” 

‘* Then,” quoth I, ** you are rd a damned, 
cold-blooded, calculating seoundrel—brave I wil! 
never call you.” I saw he was stung to the quick. 

«* Lieutenant, smuggler as lam, don’t goad me to 
what worse I may have been; there are some deeds 
done in my time, which at a mozuent like this l 
don’t much like to think upon. I am a desperate 
man, Mastez Cringle; don’t, for your own sake, as 
‘well as mine, try me tos far,”? 

“Well buy’=—— persisted I. He would hear no- 
thing. 

Enough said, sir, enough said; there was not an 
honester trader nor a happier man In all the rs 
uniil your infernal pillaging and 
in the Chesapeake eaptured and u 
paid it off on the prize master, although we were 
driven on the rocks after all. I paid it off, and, God 
help me, I have never thriven since, enemy although 
he was. I see the poor fellow’s face yet, as 1” —— 
He checked himself suddenly, as if aware that he 
might say more than could be conveniently retracted. 
$s But I dare not be taken; let that satisfy you, Mas- 
ter Cringle, so go below—below with you, sir”—I 
saw he had succeeded in lashing himself into a fury 
—*‘‘or, by the Almighty God, who hears me, I shati 
be tempted to do another deed, the remembrance of 
which will haunt me till my dying day.” . 

All this passed in no time, as we say, much quick- 
er than one ean read it; and J now saw that the cor- 
vette had braced us sharp to the wind again, on the 
same tack that we were on; so I slipped down like 
an eel, and onee more stretched myself beside Paul, 
on the leeside of the cabin. We soon found that 
she was after us in earnest, by the renewal of the 
cannonade, and the breezing up of the small arms 
again. ‘Two round shot now tore through the deck, 
‘ust beneath the larboard coamings of the main hatch- 
way; the little vessel’s deck, as she lay over, being 
altogether exposed to the enemy’s fire, they made 
her whole frame tremble again, smashing every thing 
in their way to shivers, and going right out through 
her bottom on the opposite side, within a dozen 
streaks of her keel, while the rattling of the chuster- 
ed grapeshot every now and then made me start, the 
muskeiry all the while peppering away like a hail 
storm. Still the skipper, who | expected every mo- 
ment to see puffed away from the tller like smoke, 
held upon the deck as if he had been bullet proof, 
and seemed to escape the hellish tornado of missiles 
of all sorts and sizes by a miracle. ‘He is in league 
with the old! one, Paul,” said I; ‘* howsoever, you 
must be nabbed, for you see the ship is forereaching 
on you, and you can’t go on Vother tack, surely, with 
these pretty eyelet holes between wind and water on 
the weather side there? Your captain is mad—why 
will you, then, and all these poor fellows, go down, 
because he dare not surrender, for some good deed 
of his own, eh?” 

The roar of the cannon and the noise of the mus- 
ketry made it necessary for me to raise my voice 
here, which thé small scuttle, like Dionysius’s ear, 
unexpectedly to my friend, the captain, on 

eck. 

** Hand me up my pistols, Paul.” 

It had struck me before, and | was now certain, 
that from the time he had become so intensely ex- 
cited as he was now, that he spoke with a pure En- 
glish accent, without the smallest dash of yankeeism. 
**So, so; | see—no wonder yon won’t strike, you re- 
negade,’’ cried I. 

** You have tampered with my crew, sir, and, 
abused me,” he announced, in a stern, slow tone, 
much more alarming than his former fierceness, **so 
take that, to quiet you;”? and deuce take me if he did 
not, the moment he received his pistols from his 
mate, fire slap at me, the ball piercing the large 
muscle of my neck on the right side, missing the 
artery by the merest accident. ‘Thinking IL was 
done for, Leovered my face with my hands, aud com- 
mended myself to-God with all the resignation that 
could be expected from a poor young fellow in my 
grievous cireumstances, expecting to be cut off in 
the prima vera of his days, and to part for ever from 
Poo, that there line is not my forte. How- 
ever, finding the hzmorrhage by no means great, and 
that the wound was in fact slight, L took the cap- 
tain’s rather strong hint to be still, and lay quiet, 
wn the 32 1b. shot struck us bang on the quarter. 
The subdued foree with which it came, showed that 
we were widening our distance, for it did not drive 
through and through with a erash, but lodged in the 
timber; nevertheless it started one of the planks 
across which Paul and L lay, and pitched us both 
with extreme violence bodily into the run amongst 
the men, three of them lying amongst the ballast, 
which was covered with blood, two badly wounded, 
and one dead. LT came off with some slight bruises; 
however, not so the poor mate. He had been near- 
est the end or but that was started, which thereby 
struck him so foreibly, that it fraetured his spine, 
and dashed him amon st his shipmates, shrieking 
piercingly in his great agony, and clutching whate 
ever he could grasp with his hands, and tearing what 
ever he could reach with his teeth, while his limbs 
below his waist were dead and paralysed. * Oh, 
Christ! water, water, he cried, waterfor the love 
of God, water!” ‘The crew did all they could; but 
a torments inereased— the blood began to flow from 
hands beeame clay cold and pulse- 

ron ult—the choking deather 
ed, and iu ten minutes he dead, 


This was the last shot that told—every report be- 

came more and more faint, and the musketry soon 

ceased altogether. 

_ The breeze had taken off, and the Wave, resum- 

ug ner superiority in light winds, had escaped. 

-THE SPANISH HEADSMAN, 


The town clock of Menda had tolled the hour of 
midnight, when a French officer, leaning on the wall 
of an extensive terrace, which formed the bounds of 
the garden of the chateau, appeared lost in reflection, 
and absorbed in deeper contemplation than generally 
accompanies the gay thoughtlessness of a military 
life: although, undoubtedly, place, season, and all 
by which he was surrounded, were most propitious 
to meditation. It was one of the clear and cloudless 
nights of Spain; the twinkling of the stars, and the 
moon’s pale and partial beams, threw a soft light on 
the rich and romantic valley, in which, at a hundred 
feet beneath him, was situated the small but hand- 
some town of Menda, skirting the base of a rock, 
which sheltered its inhabitants from the north wind, 
and on the summit whereof was placed the vast aad 
antique chateau; and thence the waters of the Atlan- 
tic, extending far on either side, might be fully de- 
scried. The chateau of Menda, however, afforded 
a contrast to the calm and silence of the scene around 
it. From its numerous casements blazed forth a 
profusion of light; the lively clamour of the cheer- 
ful dance, the sounds of mirthful music, and the joy- 
ous voices of the assembly, often mingled with, and 
oftener overpowered, the noise of the more distant 
waves dashing against the shore. The refreshing 
coolness of the night, succeeding a day of extraor- 
dinary heat, with the delicious perfume of trees and 
flowers by which he was surrounded, in restoring 
him from the severe fatigue which the military du- 
ties of the morning occasioned, had long detained 
the young soldier in that delightful spot, and induc- 
ed him to forego the social enjoyments which the in- 
terior of the mansion afforded. 

The chateau itself belonged to a Spanish grandee 
of the first rank; who, with his family, now resided 
there. Of his two daughters, the eldest was particu- 
larly handsome: and had, during the evening, great- 
ly attracted the admiration of the Freneh officer, 
whose notice had evidently not been disregarded by 
the fair Spaniard: but, whenever she addressed hint, 
there was, mixed up with her looks and tones of 
kindness, so singular an expression of seeming sor- 
row and compassion, that, haply the impression it 
had made on him, had led him to withdraw from the 
society, and induced his deep and lengthened reve- 
rie. Wotwithstanding she was one of five children, 
the great wealth of the Marquess justified the idea 
that Clara would be richly endowed: but Victor 
Marchand could searcely bring himself to hope that, 
in any event, the daughter of one of the proudest and 
most powerful nobles in all Spain, would even be 
permitted to regard, with more than ordinary civili- 
ty, the son of a Parisian grocer. 

The French were hated: and General G**t**r, the 
commandant of the province, having had strong rea- 
son to: suspect that the Marquess de Leganes con- 
templeted an insurrection of the inhabitants of that 
and the surrounding country, in favour of Ferdinand 
the Seventh, the pvattalion commanded by Victor 
Marchand had been sent to garrison Menda; and to 
overawe its inhabitants and the people of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, who were at the disposal 
and under the influence of the Marquess. Indeed, a 
recent despatch of Marshal Ney had even communi- 
cated the probability of the English attempting a 
landing on the coast, and of the Marquess being in 
active correspondence with the cabinet of London.— 
So that, notwithstanding the welcome and hospitali- 
ty evinced by the Marquess to himself and his com- 
rades, Victor Marchand never relaxed in the adop- 
tion of every precaution that prudence could suggest. 
In pacing the garden terrace, and casting a keen and 
watchful glance from time to time to ascertain the 
state of the town, of which his position gave him a 
distinet and general view; or in listening occasional- 
ly to whatever sounds arose from the valley below, 
in which it lay, he strove vainly to reconcile to his 
mind, the open and almost unreserved friendship the 
Marquess had displayed towards him, and the peace 
and tranquility of the country itself, with the doubts 
and fears expressed by his general—when his curi- 
osity was suddenly awakened, and his suspicions 
aroused, by new and somewhat unaccountable cir- 
cumstances. Innumerable lights, at one, and the 
same instant, were to be seen moving in the town 
below: the hum of many voices simultaneously heard 
where all had been for so many hours darkness and 
repose. Although it was the feast of Sant’Jago, he 
had issued, that very morning, severe and peremp- 
tory orders, that every where (with the exception of 
the chateau) fire and light should be extinguished by 
the hour appointed by the military regulations.— 
Again he looked, and more intently: and certainly 
could distinguish the glittering of muskets ani bayo- 
nets at seyeral of the posts where his sentinels were 
stationed. ‘The lights were yet seen; but a solemn 
silence now succeeded to the noise, which was wholly 
distinct from that which might be supposed to ac- 
company the observance ofa testival of the church.— 
Whe. ce could proceed so general and extraordinary 
an infraction of military orders in despite of the more 
than inadequate nocturnal police which he had or- 
ganized? He was resolved to fathom the mystery; 
and at once, and with all the impetuosity of youth, 
he was in the act of scaling the terrace wall, to reach 


by a direct and rapid descent of the rock, the corps. 


de-garde stationed at the entraace of the town, on 
the side of the chateau, when a slight movement near 
him, resembling the light step of a female on the 
sanded alley of the garden, induced him to pause.— 
He looked around him anxiously for some moments, 
but without success. Again he raised himself to 
observe, and he became fixed and motionless with 
surprise, as his strained sight dwelt on some distant 
object; for, elear and distinet as the moon in heaven, 
he beheld a fleet of ships riding upon the waters and 
nearing the land. He was casting in bis mind with 
the utmost rapidity of thought, the measures he must 
instanly pursue, when his reflections were interrupt- 
ed by a hoarse, low voice, proceeding from a breach 
in the wall, at some paces distant, above which a 


human head projected. He hastened to the spot, 
and ascertained it to be the orderly who was in at- 


tendance upon him at the chateau. 

** Is it you, Colonel?” 

It 

“The beggars, below there, Sir, are twisting 
about like so many worms. I have been upon the 
watch, and hastened to make my report to you.” 

** Speak!” said Victor Marchand. 

** Seeing a man leave the chateau privily, with a 
lantern, J resolved to follow him; for a lantern, and 
at this hour, looked suspicious, so I stuck close to 
him, ashe crept thitherwards, and on a platform of 
the rock, there, where my finger points, Sir, I saw 
him approach an enormous pile of faggots: when 


A tremendous shout rose from the town beneath. 
A wide and sudden blaze of light broke forth near 
him, produced by the firing of straw and dry wood: 
and, at the same instant, the grenadier he had been 
talking with, received a ball in his skull, aad fell 
dead upon the spot. 

The cheerful sounds within the chateau walls were 
hushed at once. A death-like silence reigned around 
for a moment; and then were heard, but for an in- 
stant, distant and heart-piercing groans, as of a short 
conflicting agony; the report of a cannon boomed 
along the surface of the ocean. Cold drops burst 
from the forehead of the officer. He was there alone, 
unarmed, unfriended. His soldiers had all—all pe- 
rished. He felt himself a degraded and dishonour- 
ed being; he would be dragged before a council of 
war, a prisoner, and in chains; all who could vindi- 
cate his zeal and prudence were of another world.— 
With a keen rapid glance he scanned the depth be- 
low; and leaping on the terrace walk, was on the 
point of casting himself into the abyss, when the 
slight shriek and convulsive grasp of some one by 
his side restrained him. 

** Fly! oh Fly!” whispered Clara, almost breath- 
less from agitation; ‘** my brothers follow me—de- 
scend the rock, quickly—without delay—there—that 
way—below you will find Juanito’s horse—begone— 
haste—haste 

She urged him forward with all her strength.— 
Lost and confused, the young man gazed on het fora 
moment; but quickly yielding to the instinct of self- 
preservation, which rarely deserts us, he leaped into 
the park, and ruslied onwards in the direction point- 
ed outtohim. The steps of persons in pursuit were 
heard, danger animated him to speed: he hastily 
scrambled down the rocks, by paths never before 
trodden but by goats. A shower of musket balls 
whistled by him, but, with almost inconceivable ra- 
pidity, he gained the valley. The horse was there. 
He bounded on its back, and disappeared. 

A few hours brought him to the head quarters of 
General G**t**r, who was at breakfast with his staff: 


and he was instantly admitted into the commander’s 
presence. 


**1 come to resign myself to death,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, as he stood before the General pale and 
haggard.” 


**Sit down, Sir, and when you are more composed 
I will listen to you;” and the stern severity of his 
countenancce, which truly indicated his well known 
harsh unyielding character, somewhat abated as be 
witnessed the emotion of his visitor, As soon as he 
was able Victor told his horrible tale: and the down- 
east looks and deep silence of his auditors were the 
only but expressive comment on his history. 

** It appears to me, Sir,”’ at length said the Gene- 
ral calmly, ‘*that you are more unfortunate than 
ertminal; you can hardly be deemed responsible for 
the guilt of the Spaniards; and if the Marshal de- 
cides not otherwise, I shall not hesitate to acquit 
yeu. These words afforded but feeble consolation 
to Victor, who falteringly demanded, ‘* But when 
the Emperor learns the report, Sir?” ‘It is not im- 
possible he may order you to be shot,” observed the 
General, in atone of indifference, ‘* but of that here- 
after,” he added, rising and assuming his more bit- 
ter expression of tone and feature. ‘‘ Let us now 
only think of vengeance—yengeance, deep and ter- 
rible, on these Spaniards.” 

Ina short time an entire regimeni, with detach- 
ments of artillery, were on their mareh; at the head 
of which rode the General and Victor. The troops, 
informed of the massacre of thcir comrades, pressed 
onwards with unrelenting activity, actuated by feel- 
ings of hate and fury, ‘The villages through which 
their road lay were already up in arms; but they were 
soon reduced to obedience, and in all of them each 
tenth man was told off and shot. 

By some unaccountable fatality, the English fleet 
remained lying to and inactive, without even com- 
municating with the shore; so’that the town of Men- 
da was surrounded by the French troops without the 
slightest show of resistance on the part of the in- 
habitants; who, disappointed in the succour on which 


| 


= 
they had relied, offered to surrendet at discretion. 
Such as were most immediately implicated in the 
massacre of the garrison, justly presuming that, for 
their act, the town would be delivered up to flames, 
and the entire population be pat to death, by an ef- 
fort of courage and self devotion not unfrequent in 
the war ofthe Peninsula, offered to become their 
proper accusers, This unexpected and extraordinary 
proposition was aceeded to by the General; and he 
engaged to accord a pardon to the rest of the inhabi- 
tants,and prevent the town being fired or pillaged 
by the incensed soldiery. But at the same time he 
levied an enormous contribution on the people; for 
the payment of which within twenty-four hours, he 
commanded that the principal and wealthiest resi- 
dents should be given as hostages into his hands, 
and inflexibly decreed that all the persons appertain- 
ing to the chateau, from the Marquis to his lowest 
valet, should be placed, unconditionally, in his pow- 
er. 

Having seen hissoldiers encamped, and taken all 
due precautions for their safety against a sudden at- 
tack, the General proceeded to the chateau, of whieh 
he immediately assumed military possession. The 
respective members, with the domestics of the fa- 
mily of Leganes, were bound with corids, and the 
ball-room was assigned them as a prison, the case- 
ments whereof opened upon the, terrace; while the 
General and his staff oceupied an adjoining  suit»of 
rooms, where a council was holden, to adopt all ne- 
cessary measures in the event of an attempted dis- 
embarkation by the British. Orders were given for 
the erection of batteries. on the coasts, and de- 
spatches sent off to the Marshal. ~ 

The two hundred Spaniards who had acknowledg~ 


signed themselves into the General’s power, were 
drawn up on the terrace of the chateau, and shot! 
without a single exeeption. As soon as their execu- 
tion had terminated, General G**t**r ordered the 
the erection of as many gallows as there were priso- 
ners in the ball-room, on the same spot; directing, 
moreover, that the hangman of the town should be 
summoned. 


Victor Marchand profited by the interval in the 
work of death, which the execution of the General’s 
orders required, to visit the unhappy prisoners, and 
afew minutes only elapsed before he again present- 
ed himself to his commanding officer. 


consideration in behalf of the condemned family.?"-— 
** You!” observed the General, with a sneer—*‘Alas, 
Sir; it is a sorrowful indulgence they solicit. The 
Marquess, in observing the preparations for the ap- 
proaching execution, trusts that you'will deign to 
change the mode of punishment; and that such as are 
of noble blood may suffer by decapitation,” ‘*Grant- 
ed,” was the laconic reply. ‘He also hopes you 
will allow him to have the aid of religion; and in 
tendering his solemn engagement not to indulge in 
the thought of escape, he prays "that he and his may 
be freed from their bonds.”? Be it so,” said the 
General: ‘tyou beifig responsible for the consequen- 
ees. What further would you?” be added, sternly 
and impatiently, seeing the Colonel yet linger and 
hesitate to speak,—‘“*He presumes, Sir, to tender you 
all his wealth—his entere fortune,—so that his young- 
est son might be spared.” “Indeed,” said the Gen- 
eral; ‘tit is no extraordinary exertion of generosity, 
as his property is already at the disposal of King 
Joseph. But,” he continued after some moments of 
reflection, while an indescribable expression of sa- 
vage triumph lightened up his featares—“I perceive 
allthe importance attached to his last request, and 
shall even go beyond it. Let him then purchase the 
continuance of his name and family, that it may exist 
a memorial of his treason and its penalty. But it 
shall be on my terms; mark me,—I leave his fortane 
free, and grant like pardon to such one of his sons 
as shall assume the office of executioner. I have 
said it,—begone! and let me hear no more of him or 
his.”? The General turned from Victor towards the 
chateau, where dinner for himself and staff had been 
just served; leaving the Colonel thunderstruek, 


His brother officers eagerly hastened to satisfy an 
appetite provoked by fatigue, but he had no thought 
but for the wretched prisoners; and summoning re- 
solution again to meet them, he slowly enteted the 
ball-room, where the father and mother, their three 
sons and two daughters, sate bound to their rich and 
gilded chairs: while the eight servants of the house 
stood with their arms tied behind their backs, mute 
and motionless, their looks turned on their superiors, 
as if to derive a lesson of courage or resignation from 
their bearing. At times @ hasty exclamation dis- 
turbed the silence, attesting the regret of some bold- 
er spirits, at having failed in their enterprise. The 
soldiers who guarded them were stern and silent, as 
if respecting the misfortunes of their enemies; and 
Victor shuddered as he looked upon the mournful 
spectacle of their distress, where but so lately juy and 
gaiety presided; and compared their afflicted state 
with the gaudy trappings which yet adorned @ 
walls, as in moekery of the dreadful doom whi 
they were sentenced in a few minutes to undergo. 
Ordering the soldiers to loose the bonds of the 
others, he hastened to the release of Clara; and while 
every eye was turned towards him with intense inte- 
rest, he freed her beautifully moulded arms from the 
cords. FEyen in that moment of sorrow, he could 
not but admire the loveliness of the Spanish girl, hey 

rfect form—her raven hair—her long, dark eye# 
ashes—and an eye too brilliant to be gazed on, suf- 


fused as it was with tears of anguish or indignation. 
** Have you succeeded?” she whispered, as he bent 


ed themselves as the authors of the massacre and re-— 


presame, - 
Sir, he said,” with much emotion, ‘‘to implore your » 
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over her; and her look strove to penetrate his inmost 
thonghts. An involuntary groan was Victor’s sore 
reply; and to avoid her ardent gaze, he threw a wild 
and piteous look u her brothers and her parents, 
and again on her. The eldest son, Juanito, was about 
thirty years of age, short of stature, and scarcely well 
formed; but these defects were redeemed by a coun- 
tenance eminently Spanish, proud, fierce, and dis- 
dainful, teeming with all his country’s gallantry. 
Filippo, the second, was about twenty years.of age, 
and Rice an extraordinary resemblance to Clara. 
Raffaele, the youngest, was eight years old; a mild 
and passive creature, with much of patience or en- 
durance in his gentle features. he venerable 
countenance of the aged Marquess, and his silver 
hair, offered a study worthy of Murillo. As he con- 
templated the mournful p, Victor knew not 
how to announce the General’s determination. 
Compliance with it was surely out of the question; 
and why should the cup of grief, already full, be 
unnecessarily overcharged? ‘The entreaties of Cla- 
ra, however, overcame him: her face wore the hue 
of death, as she listened, but she struggled vio- 
lently with her feelings, and assuming a compa- 
ratively calm and tranquil air, she arose and placed 
herself solemnly on her knees at her father’s 
feet.—** Oh, Sir!—Father!” she exclaimed; and as 
all Jeaned forward in breathless attention, her ac- 
cents fell clear and distinct around, as earth upon the 
coffin-lid. ** Command—command Juanito to swear 
by all his hopes of mercy hereafter, that he will now 
obey your orders, whatever they may be, to their 
fullest extent, and we shall yet be happy.” The 
mother trembled frdm joy and hope, eagerly, as un- 
observed she bent forward to participate in the com- 
munication her daughter whispered in her father’s 
ears. She heard and fell fainting to the earth. Jua- 
nito himself seemed evidently aware of its intent; 
for he writhed from rage and horror. 

Victor now commanded the guards to quit the 
room, the Marquess renewing his promise of uncon- 
ditional submission. They accordingly retired, lead- 
ing away the domestics, who, as they issued forth, 
were delivered over, one by one, to the public exe- 
cutioner, and successively put to death. 

Thus relieved from painful intrusion, the old man 
arose—“ Juanito!” saidhe sternly. The son, aware 
of his father’s intention, only replied by an inclina- 
tion of the head, indicative of a decided refusal. He 
then sank into a chair, while his wild, fixed and hag- 

rd look rested upon his parent. ‘* Come, come, 
uanito; dearest brother!” said Clara, in an encou- 

raging and cheerful tone, as she playfully placed her- 
self upon his knee, one arm encircling his neck, the 
other hand fondly removing the hair from his burn- 
ing forehead, which she affectionately kissed. ‘If 
you Knew, my Juanito, my own kind brother, how 
welcome death would be, if given at your hand. 
Think, Juanito! my loved, loved Juanito! that I 
shail thus escape the odious touch of the public exe- 
cutioner. You, you will end my sufferings: and so 
shall we thwart the triumph of ——.” Her dark 
eye turned from Juanito full on Victor, as if to 
awaken in her brother’s bosom all his hatred of the 
French. 

Be a man, brother. Summon all your courage!” 
said Filippo; ** Let not our name perish, and by 
your fault.” 

Clara arose; while all made way for the Marquess, 
who addressed his son. ‘It is my will—I command 
you, Juanito.” The young Count moved not, stir- 
red not; and his father fell at his feet. Raffaele, 
Filippo, and their sisters did the same, stretching 
torth their supplicating hands towards him, who alone 
could save their name from forgetfulness and extinc- 
tion, while the Marquess, on his knees, continued, 
** My son, my Juanito, prove yourself a Spaniard. 
Show the stern resolve, the noble feeling of a Spa- 
niard. Let not your father thus kneel in vain before 

ou. What are your sufferings compared with the 
onour of those you love—those who so truly love 
you? Let not your own sorrows prevail against your 
father’s prayer. Would I not die for you, were it 
required of me? Live then for us. t not the 
hand of infamy insult my hoary head. Is he our son, 
Madam?” indignantly exclaimed the Marquess, ad- 
dressing his wife as he arose, while Juanito, with a 
fixed and horrid stare, sate deadlike; the distended 
muscles of his livid front, seeming less the traits of 
mortal man than those of chiselled marble. ‘* He 
yields, he yields,” shrieked forth the mother in ac- 
cents of triumph and despair. ‘* He consents,” she 
cried, as she marked a slight movement of his brow, 
which she only could understand as implying the 
hard and cruel obedience of her child. 

The almoner of the chateau entering, he was in- 
stantly surrounded by the family, who led him to- 
wards Juanito, while Victor, no longer able to en- 
dure the scene, made sign to Clara of his intention, 
and rashed from the room to make one last effort 
with the General. Him he found in one of his milder 
moods, cheerfully conversing with his officers, while 
he partook of the delicious wines the cellars of the 
chateau afforded. 

An hour afterwards, and one hundred of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Menda were assembled, by the 
General’s orders, on the terrace, to witness the exe- 
cution of the ears of Leganes. They were ar- 
ranged beneath the line of gallows, on which hung 
the bodies of the Marquess’s domestics; and a stron 
military guard preserved order. At about thirty 
paces distant, a block had been prepared, on which 
a large and naked scimetar was laid; while the exe- 
ae stood near to act, in the event of Juanito’s 


The dead silence which prevailed was interrupted 
by the sound of many footsteps; the slow and mea- 
sured tread of soldiery and the clattering of arms, 
drowned at times, by the loud laugh of the offi- 
cers over their wine. So had the dance and music, 
but shortly since, been mingled with the expiring 
groans of the French garrison. All eyes were now 
directed towards the chateau, and the several mem- 
bers of the Leganes’ family approached, with firm 
unshrinking step, and countenances patient, calm, 
and serene—save one. He, pale, wan and heart- 
stricken, leant upon the priest, who unceasingly 
urged every argument of religion, to sustain and con- 
sole the wretched being who was alone condemned 
to live. The Marquess, his wife, and their four 
children, took their places at some paces distant from 
the block, and knelt. Juanito was led forward by 
the priest, and having reached the fatal spot, the pub- 
lic executioner advanced and whispered him, haply 
imparting some necessary instructions in his dreadful 
mystery. ‘The confessor would have arranged the 
victims so as to avoid, as far as possible, a view of 
the work of death; but they were Spaniards, and 
evinced no symptoms of fear. 

Clara now darted forwards to her brother. ‘‘Jua- 
nite!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you must have pity on my 
weakness. I am a sad, sad, coward. gin with 
me.” 


A hasty step was heard approaching—it was Vic- 
tor. Clara was kneeling by the block, and her white 
neck already bared to the scimetar. The officer 
shuddered, but rushed forward,—*“ Your life is spared 
Clara. ‘The General pardons you, if you consent— 
to—to be mine.”’ 

The Spanish lady looked on him for an instant; 
a proud, disdainful glance of withering scorn,— 
66 Quick. quick, Juanitu,” she murmured in a hur- 
ried hollow voice, as she turned, and her head rolled 
at Victor’s feet. 

As the first dull blow of the heavy scimetar was 
heard, for one moment the mother’s whole frame 
moved convulsively. It was the first and only sign 
of weakness exhibited. * 

**Am I well so—imy good—good Juanito?”’ said 
the little Rafaele. 

** You weep, my Marquirita, my sister.” And, 
verily, the voice of Juanito seemed as a voice from 
the tomb, as again he lifted the scimetar. 

**It is for you, dear brother,” she answered. “Poor, 
poor, Juanito!—you will be without us all, alone, 

The tall commanding figure of the Marquess now 
approached. He looked on his children’s blood, and 
then turning towards the assembled Spaniards, and 
stretching torth his arms over Juanito, exclaimed in 
a loud and resolute tone of voice, —‘‘Spaniards, hear 
me! A father’s blessing I give unto my son; may it 
ever rest on and with him!—His is the post of duty. 
Now, Murquess of Leganes, strike firm and surely, 
for thou art without reproach!” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, sup- 
ported by the confessor—the scimetar struck heavily 
against the earth, as he shrieked in bitterest agony— 
**Mother!—God !—God !—It is too much—She bore 
--she nourished me. Blood! and my mother’s 
blood!” A ery of horror burst from ali around. — 
The bacchanalian orgies within the castle were at 
once ended. 


The Marchioness, sensible that the strength and 
courage of her son had fled, cast one glance, and one 
only, at the scene at her feet; and then, aged as she 
was, leaped the terrace balustrade, and disappeared. 
As she fell upon the rocks beneath, the reeking in- 
strument of death dropped from the hand of Juanito. 
His eyes flashed an almost maniac fire. A low gurg- 
ling sound, like a death-greeting, broke from his 
livid lips,—life seemed to forsake his limbs, and he 
sunk senseless upon the ground, beside the beloved 
beings who had fallen by his hand. 

* * * * 
* * * * * 


Notwithstanding the unlimited respect and high 
honours accorded by his Sovereign to the Marquess 
de Leganes; notwithstanding the title of El Verdugo, 
by which his ancient and noble name has been ren- 
dered yet more illustrious, the Marquess now lives 
an almost heart-broken and solitary man. The birth 
of an beir to his name and fortune (an event which, 
unhappily, deprived her who bore him of existence, ) 
had been impatiently awaited by him, and as his son 
saw the light, the father felt it was now his privilege, 
in Heaven’s own time, to join that troop of shadows, 
that are ever with him and around him. With these, 
in his long hours of solitude, he holds strange dis- 
course; and if he ever smiles, it is when he points 
out his sleeping boy to those unseen beings——unseen 
by all save himself—and swears by its innocent head, 


and by the generations yet unborn, an eternal enmity 
to France and to her children. 


Novel cure for the Cholera.—Professor Oertel, 
of Germany, has published a pamphlet dedicated to 
the King of Prussia, in which he announces the most 
successful remedy for the Cholera to be Cold Water, 
plentifully applied both inwardly and outwardly. 


A Paris paper of June 20, says—‘‘During several 
days a { quantity of eels and other fish in the 
river at Harfleur, and in the ditches at Havre which 
admit the tide, have been observed to leap on shore 
and there expire. Sentinels have been stationed to 

revent people from availing themselves of this easy, 
but probably unwholesome supply, 
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The Cholera intelligence eontinues highly favour- 
able. Our citizens have every cause to congratulate 
each other, and to be thankful to Divine Providence. 
But twenty-three new cases of the epidemic, and five 
deaths were reported yesterday—three deaths having 
occurred in private practice. It will be observed that 
a public meeting of our mercantile and storekeeping 
community was held at the Merchants’ Coffee House 
on Wednesday evening, with the object of taking mea- 
sures to assure the country merchants of the reinstat- 
ed health of ourcommunity. Absentees may now 
return to their homes with confidence. Indeed, if 
we look around us, we will find that more cases of 
Cholera have occurred within a day or two past in the 
country, taking the population into consideration, 
than in the city. We believe that the larger pro- 
portion of those of our citizens who fled at the ap- 
proach of the epidemic, have already returned. To 
those who still cling to the country, we may observe 
there is far more danger from the Ague and Fever, 
and the Intermittent Fever, out of town, at this sea- 
son of the year, than of the Cholera in town, if the 
cases continue to decrease as they have done for the 
last day or two. All who are absent, should, there- 
fore, as a matter of prudence, immediately return, 
and be particularly careful of their diet for a fort- 
night after they arrive here. 


Doveuty’s Cantnet or Naturat History.— 
The fifth number of the second volume of Doughty’s 
Cabinet of Natural History and American Rural 
Sports has just appeared. The engravings it con- 
tains are of the Esquimaux Dog and the American 
Humming Bird. Both are admirably executed. The 
present number has several articles of strong inte- 
rest, and such as cannot be read but with pleasure by 
all lovers of Natural History. The Cabinet deserves, 
as we trust it receives, a liberal patronage from the 
American public. The engravings alone are worth 
more than the price of subscription. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 
The last number of the Journal of Health has this 


paragraph:— 

‘** It has long been our opinion that two-thirds, at 
least, of the cases reported as hydrophobia, in the 
human subject, were either instances of tetanus, or 
of disease of the nervous system, produced entirely 
by the intiuence of the imagination. ‘he most sin- 
gular instance of purely imaginary hydrophobia, oc- 
curred, a few years since, at Guy’s Hospital, in Lon- 
don, which places, in a clear light, the dreadful ef- 
fects produced upon the body, by the mind, when 
strongly impressed with fear or horror. The case 
to which we refer occurred in the person of Samuel 
Raffles, the head waiter at the Dover Castle Inn, 
Lambeth. He was brought to the hospital labouring 
under every symptom usually described as presenting 
itself in hydrophobia. He foamed at the mouth, 
yelped and barked like a dog, and, on water being 
presented to him, he was immediately attacked with 
repeated spasmodic convulsions of the most violent 
character. He was immediately bled copiously by 
means of cups; a most strict examination was then 
made to ascertain whether there were any wounds or 
scars about his body, which might have been occa- 
sioned by the bite of an animal; but, after the minutest 
search, none were discovered. By pursuing the 
* soothing system’ he was entirely relieved, and ina 
few days was suffered to return to his family. His 
attack was attributed by his medical attendants to the 
effects of extreme fear and horror, occasioned by his 
having read an account of a case of hydrophobia, in 
which, a short time previously, the injection of wa- 
ter into the veins had been practised, without effect, 
the patient dying in the most horrible agony.” 


COOPER’S NEW NOVEL—THE HEIDEN- 
MAUER. 

This new production, from the pen of our cele- 
brated countryman, will be issued from the press of 
Messrs. Carey & Lea of this city ina few days. In 
the meantime we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of giving our readers a taste of it, by extracting the 
following article from the last number of the London 
Literary Gazette:— 


Tue HEIDENMAUER; OR, THE BENEDICTINES.—By 
the Author of the ‘‘Prairie,” the “Bravo,” &c. 3 
vols. 12 mo. London 1832. Colburn and Bently. 

We have not these volumes in a sufficiently 
perfect state to pronounce a decided opinion on their 
merits; but this we must say, that we are exceeding- 
ly pleased with what we have read, and think that 
the Herdenmauer (the ‘*‘Heathen Wall”—not to suffer 


| this name to be a puzzle to the circulating libraries) 
is a spirited picture of those feudal times in Germa- 


ny, when the burghers were beginning to feel rather 


than to know their influence; when the usurpations 
of Rome began to tremble to their fall, and the doc- 
trines of Lather first to awaken the minds of men.— 
A very pleasant introduction is prefixed. Take one 
day for a sample. 

‘It was a bright autumnal day when we returned 
to the left bank of the Rhine, on the way to Paris.— 
The wishes of the invalid had taken the appearance 
of strength, and we hoped ic penetrate the moun- 
tains which bound the Palatinate on its south=wes- 
tern side, and to reach Kaiserslautern, on the 
Napoleon road, before the hour of rest. The main 
object had been accomplished, and as with all who 
have effected their purpose, the principal desire was 
tobe at home. A few posts convinced us that re- 
pose was still necessary to the invalid. This con- 
viction, unkappily as I then believed, came too late, 
for we had already crossed the plain of the Palati- 
nate, and were drawing near to the chain of moun- 
tains just mentioned, which are a branch of the Vos- 
ges, and are known in the eountry as the Haart.— 
We had made no ealculations for such an event, and 
former experience had caused us to distrust the inns 
of this isolated portion of the kingdom of Bavaria. I 
was just bitterly regretting our precipitation, when 
the chureh-tower of Duerckhim peered above the 
vineyards; for, on getting nearer to the base of the 
hills, the land became slightly undulating, and the 
vine abundant. As we approached, the village or 
borough promised little, but we had the word of the 
postillion that the post-house was an inn fit for a 
king, and as to the wine, he could give no higher eu- 
logium than a flourish of the whip, an eloquent ex- 
pression for a German of his class. We debated the 

uestion of proceeding, or of stopping, in a good 
hel of doubt, to the moment when the earriage 
drew up to the sign of the Ox. A substantial look- 
ing burgher came forth to receive us. There was 
the pledge of good cheer in the ample develop- 
ment of his person, which was not badly typified 
by the sign; and the hale, hearty character of his 
hospitality removed all suspicion of the hour of 
reckoning. If he who travels much is a gainer in 
knowledge of mankind, he is sure to be a loser 
in the charities that sweeten life. Constant in- 
tercourse with men who are in the habit of seeing 
strange faces, who only dispose of their services to 
those that are likely never to need them again, and 
who, of necessity, are removed from most ef the re- 
sponsibilities and affinities of a more permanent in-- 
tercourse, exhibits the selfishness of our nature in 
its least attractive form. Policy may suggest a spe- 
cious blandishment of air, to conceal the ordinary 
design on the pocket of the stranger; but it is in the 
nature of things that the design should exist. The 
passion of gain, like all other passions, increases 
with indulgence, and thus do we find those who 
dwell on beaten roads more rapacious than those in 
whom the desire is latent, for want of use. 

Our host of Duerckheim offered a pledge, in his 
honest countenance, independent air, and frank man- 
ner, of his also being above the usual mercena 
schemes of another portion of the craft, who, dwel- 
ling in places of little resort, endeavoured to take 
their revenge of fortune, by showing that they look 
upon every post-carriage as an especial god-send. He 
had a garden, too, into which he invited us to enter, 
while the horses were changing, in a way that show- 
ed he was simply desirous of being benevolent, and 
that he cared little whether we stayed an hour or a 
week. In short, his manner was of an artless, kind, 
natural, and winning character, that strongly remind- 
ed us of home, and which at once established an 
‘agreeable confidence that is of an invaluable moral 
effect. ‘Though too experienced blindly to confide 
in national characteristics, we liked, too, his appear- 
ance of German faith, and more than all were we 
pleased with the German neatness and comfort, of 
which there were abundance, unalloyed by the swag 
gering pretension that neutralizes the same qualities 
among people more artificial. The house was nota 
beer-drinking, smoking caravanserai, like many ho- 


; tels in that quarter of the world; but it had detached 


avilions in the gardens, in which the wearied travel- 
er might, in sooth, take his rest. With such induce- 
ments before our eyes, we determined to remain, 
and we were not long in instructing the honest 
burgher to that effect. The decision was received 
with great civility, and, unlike the immortal Falstaff, 
I began to see the prospects of taking ‘mine seat in 
mine inn’ without having a pocket picked. The car- 
riage was soon housed, and the baggage in the cham- 
bers. Notwithstanding the people of the house spoke 
confidently, but with sufficient modesty, of the taste 
of the larder, it wanted several hours, agreeably to 
our habits, to the time of dinner, though we had en- 
joyed frequent opportunities of remarking that in 
Germany a meal is never unseasonable. Disregard 
ing hints, which appear more suggested by humanity 
than the love of gain, our usual hour for eating was 
named, and, by way of changing the subject, | asked, 
‘Did I not see some ruins, on the adjoining mountain, 
as we entered the village?? ‘We called Duerckheim 
a city, mein Herr,’ rejoined our host of the Ox; 
‘though none of the largest, the time has been when 
it was acapital!’” It is the history of this site which 
originates the ensuing story. 


The following scene of penanee, for an attack upon 
a powerful monastery, appears to us best calculated 
for separate extract; it is a most graphic picture of 
the manners of the age. 

‘The ancient church of Einsiedlen (for the build- 


ing has since been replaced by another still larger 
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aud more magnificent) had been raised around the 
where the cell of Saint Meinard originally stood. 
The chapel, reputed to have been conseerated by an- 
gels, was in this reyered cell, and the whole stood in 
the centre of the more modern edifice. 1t was small 
in comparison with the pile which held it, but of suf- 
ficient size to admit of an officiating priest, and to 
contain many cich offerings of the pious. ‘The whole 
was encased in marble, blackened by time and the 
exhalations of lamps; while the front, and part of the 
sides, permitted a view of the interior through open- 
ings that were protected by gratings Curiously and 
elaborately wrought.—In the farther and dark extre- 
mity of this sacred chapel were the images of the 
Mother and Child. ‘Mheir dresses, as is usual at all 
much worshiped shrines, were loaded with precious 
stones and plates of gold. The face of each had a 
dark and bronzed colour resembling the complexion 
of the far east, but which probably, 1s a usage con- 
nected with the association of an origin and destiny 
that are superhuman.—The whole was illuminated 
by strong lights, in lamps of silver-gilt: and the ef- 
fect, to a mind indisposed to doubt, was impressive, 
and of a singularly mysterious influence, 
«The sacristy was empty, and they awaited still 
in silence, whilst the music of the organ announced 
the retiring procession of the monks. After some 
delay a door opened, and the Abbot of Einsiedlen, 
accompanied by Bonitfacius, appeared. ‘They were 
alone, with the exception of the treasurer of the abbey, 
and as the place was closed, the interview that now 
took place was no longer subject to the vulgar gaze. 
«Thou art Emieh, count of Hartenburg-Leiningen,’ 
said the prelate, distinguishing the noble, spite of 
his mean attire, by the single glance of an eye accus- 
tomed to scan its equals: ‘a penitent at our shrine for 
wrongs done the church, aud for dishonour to God?’ 
‘1am Emich of Leiningen, holy Abbot!’ ‘Dost thou 
disclaim the obligation to be here?’ ‘ And a peni- 
tent;’ the words ‘ior being here’ being bitterly ad- 
ded in a tone of mental reservation. ‘lhe abbot re- 
garded him sternly, for he disliked the reluctance of 
histongue. ‘laking Bonitucius apart they consulted 
together a few minutes; then returning to the group 
of pilgrims, he resumed; ‘Chou art now in a land 
that listeneth to no heresies, Here Von Hartenburg, 
and it would be well to remember thy vow and thy 
object.’ ‘Hast thou aught to say?? Emich slowly 


undid his scrip, and sought his offerings among its | _ 


scanty contents. ‘This crucifix was obtained by a 
noble of my house, when acrusader. It is uf jasper, 
as thou seest, reverend abbot, and is not otherwise 
wanting in valuable additions.’ ‘The abbot bowed in 
ihe manner of one indifferent to the richness of the 
boon, signing to the treasurer to accept of the gift.— 
There was then a brief pause. ‘* This censor was the 
gift ofa noble far less possessed than thee!’ said he 
who kept the treasures of the abbey, with an empha- 
sisthat could not easily be mistaken. ‘ Thy zeal 
outstrippeth the limbs of weary man, brother. Here 
is a diamond thvt hath been heir-loom of my house 
acentury. ’I'was an Emperor’s gift!’ ‘Itis well 
bestowed on Our Lady of the Hermits; though she 
can boast of tar richer offerings from names less than 
thine.’ Emich now hesitated but only for an instant 
and then laid down another gift. ‘ This vessel is 
suited to thy offices,’ he said, ‘being formed for the 
altar’s services. ‘Lay the cup aside,’ sternly and se- 
verly interrupted Bonitacius; it cometh of Limburg!” 
Emich coloured, more in anger than in shame, 
however, for in that age plunder was one of the 
speediest and most used means of acquiring wealth. 
He eyed the merciless abbot fiercely, but without 
speaking. ‘I have no more,’ he said; ‘the wars, the 
charges of my house, aud gold given the routed bro- 
therhood, have lett me poor!’ The treasurer turn- 
ed to Henrich with aneloquent expression of counte- 
nance. ‘thou wilt remember, master treasurer, that 
there is no longer any question of a powertul baron,’ 
said the burgomaster; but that the litde I have togive, 
cometh of a poor and saddled town. First we offer 
our wishes and our prayers; secondly, we present, in 
all humility, and with the wish that they may prove 
acceptable, these spoons, which may be of use in 
some of the many ceremonies; thirdly, this candle- 
stick, which though small, is warranted to be of 
pure gold by jewellers of Frankfort; and, lastly, this 
cord, with which seven of our chief men have griev- 
ously and loyally scourged themselves, in reparation 
of the wrong done thy brethren.’ All these offer- 
ings were graciously received, and the monk turned 
to the others. It is unnecessary to repeat the differ- 
ent donations that were made by the inferiors who 
came from the castle, and thetown. That of Fout- 
Job was or pretended to be the offending horn which 
had so irreverently been sounded near the altar of 
Limburg, anda piece of gold. The latter was the 
identical coin he had obtained from Bonitacius in the 
interview, which led to his arrest, and the other was 
a cracked instrument which the roguish cowherd had 
often essayed among his native hills without the least 
success, In after life, when the spirit of religious 
rty grew bolder, he often boasted of the manner 
in which he had tricked the Benedictines by bestow- 
ing an instrument 80 useless. 


Ulrike made her offering with sincere and meek 
penitence.— It consisted of a garment for the image 
of the Virgin, which had been chiefly wrought by 
her own fair harids, and on which the united tributes 
of her townswomen had been expended in the way 
of ornaments and in stones of an inferior price. The 
gift was graciously received, for the community had 
been well instructed in the different characters of 
the various penitents. ‘ Hast thou aught in honour 
of Maria?’ demanded the treasurer of Lottchen. 


> 


The widowed and childless woman endeavored to 
speak, but her power failed her. She laid upon the 
table however, a neatly bound and illuminated mis- 
sel; acap, that seemed to have no particular value, 
except its tassal of gold and green, and a hunting 
horn; all of which, with many others of the articles 
named, had made part of the load borne on the fur- 
niture of the ass. ‘ These are unusual gifts at our 
shrine!’ muttered the monk. ‘Reverend Bene- 
dictine, ’ interrupted Ulrike, nearly breathless in the 
generous desire to avert pain from her friend, ‘ they 
are exturicd‘from her who gives like drops of blood 
from the heart. This is Lettchen Hintermayer, of 
whom thou hast doubtless heard.’ The name of 
Lottchen Hintermayer had never reached the treas- 
urer’s ear, but the sweet and persuasive manner of 
Ulrike prevailed. The monk bowed, and seemed 
satisfied. The next that advanced was Meta. The 
Benedictines appeared struck by the pallid colour of 
her cheek, and the vacant, hopeless expression of an 
eye that had lately been so joyous. ‘ The journey 
hath been hard upon our daughter, ’ said the princely 
abbot with gentleness and concern. ‘She is young, 
reverend father, ? answered Ulrike, ‘but God will 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb.’ The abbot 
looked surprised, for the tones of the mother met 
his ear with an appeal as touching as that of the worn 
countenance of the girl. ‘Is she thy child, good pil- 
rim?’ *‘ Father she is, Heaven make me grateful 
or its blessed gift! ? Another gaze from the wonder- 
ing priest, and he gave place to the treasurer, who 
advanced to receive the offering. The frame of Meta 
trembled violently, and she placed a hand to her 
bosom. Drawing forth a paper, she laid it simply 
before the monk, who gazed at it in wonder. ‘What 
is this?’ he asked. ‘Itis the image of youth rude- 
ly sketched.’ ‘It meaneth, father,’ half whispered 
Ulrike, ‘that the heart which loved him now belongs 
to God!’ The abbot bowed, hastily signing to the 
inferior to accept the offering; and he walked aside 
to conceal a tear that started to his eye. Meta at 
that moment fell upon her mother’s breast, and was 
borne silently from the sacristy. ” 


LITERARY. 


Personal Sketches of His Own Time, by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Author of The History of the Irish 
Union, &c. &c. In three volumes. Vol. 3. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


This volume (which is dedicated to Lord Stowell), 
like its predecessors, is eminently adapted for light 
reading. Ina rather lengthy preface, Sir Jonah de- 
fentls himself against charges prought against him of 
(as the phrase is) drawing the long-bow in the former 
volumes ; and whether altogether successfully or not, 
is in reality of litte consequence, the work being in 
trath very amusing even upon the supposition that a 
few grains of allowance must be made upon the above 
score, not that we mean in the slightest degree to 
affirm that there is any necessity for such a process. 
What, for instance, can be more funny and charac- 
teristic than the following anecdote:— 


**I name place, parties, cause, proceeding, and fi- 
nal judgment, just asl received these particulars 
from the defendant himself. 

** Eustace Stowell, Esq. Challenger; Richard Mar- 
tin, Esq., Acceptor; Operator for the Challenger, 
D. Blake, Esq.; Operator for the Acceptor, Right 
Hon. St. George Daly, late Judge of the King’s 
Bench, Ireland. ” 


** CASE AS REPORTED BY THE DEFENDANT. 

** Eustace Stowell had lent me a sum of money on 
interest, which interest [had not paid him very regu- 
larly. Mistaking my means, I promised to pay him 
ata certain time, but failed. e then called on me 
and said 1 had broken my word. I answered ‘ Yes, 
Ihave; but I could not help it. Lam very sorry, 
but in a few days will satisfy the demands. ? Accord- 
ingly, my worthy friend, the late Ear! of Mountjoy, 
[Q. Blesington] accepted my bills at three and six 
months for the whole amount. 


‘“*Having arranged the business thus, I enclosed. 


the bills to Mr. Eustace Stowell, who immediately 
returned them, saying, that as I had broken my word 
he would accept of no payment but hard money. 

‘*T replied that [had no hard money, nor was 
there much of it afloat in my part of the country, 
upon which Mr. Eustace Stowell immediately sent 
his friend to me, requiring me either to give him 
cash or personal satisfuction, and in the latter event 
to appoint time and place. My answer was, that I 
did not want to shoot him unless he insisted upon it; 
but that, as to cash, though Solomon was a wise man, 
and Samson a strong one, neither of them could 
pay ready money if they had it not. SoI prepared 
to engage him; my friend, the Right Honourable 
Saint George Daly, since Judge of the King’s Bench, 
assisted in arranging preliminaries to our mutual 
satisfaction, and pretty early next morning, we met 
to fight out the debt, in that part of the Pheeuix Park 
called the Fifteen-acres. 

**Every thing proceeded regularly as usual; our 
pistols were loaded, and the distance measured, eight 
yards from muzzle to muzzle. I stepped on my 
ground, he on his. I was just presenting my pistol at 
his body, when having, I suppose, a presentiment tht 
he should go somewhere out of this world if [ let fly 
at him, he instantly dropped his weapon, erying out 
‘Mr. Martin, Mr. Martin, a pretty sort of payment 
this; you’d shoot me for my interest money, would 
you! 


*** If its your pleasure, Mr. Eustace Stowell, ’ said 


I, ‘I certainly will, but it was not my desire to come 
here or to shoot you. You insisted on it yourself; 
so go on if you please now we are here. ’ 

‘+ * What security will you give me Mr. Martin, ’ 
said he, ‘for my interest money. ’ 

‘** What I have offered you already, ’ said I. 

*** And what’s that,’ demanded Mr. Stowell. 

** «1 offered you Lord Mountjoy’s bills, at three 
and six months,’ said I. Before I had time to finish 
the last words, Mr. Stowell cried out, ‘Nothing can 
be better or more reasonable, Mr. Martin; | accept 


the offer with pleasure. No better payment can be. 


it is singular you did not make this offer before.’ 

***l think,’ said 1, ‘you had better take your 
ground again, Mr. Eustace Stowell, for I tell you lL 
did make this offer before, and may be you don’t 
like so plump a contradiction. If not, ’m at your 
service. Here isa letter under your own hand re- 
turning the bills and declining to receive them, Sir, 
read that,” continued I, handing it to him. 

** ‘Bless me,’ said he, ‘there must be some great 
misunderstanding in this business. All’s right and 
honourable. I hope the whole will be forgotten 
Mr. Martin.’ 

** ‘Certainly, Mr. Stowell,’ replied I, ‘but I trust 
you’ll not be so hard to please about your interest 
money in future, when it is not convenientto a gen- 
tleman to pay it.’ 

laughed, and we all four stepped into the same 
carriage, returned the best friends possible, and |] 
never heard any thing irritating about his interest 
money afterwards,” 

Speaking of masquerades in Dublin, Sir Jonah 
says— 

**It was the custom for the mob on these occasions 
to stop every carriage and demand of each person 
‘what’s your character?’ I was dreadfully tired of 
them in the street on the night in question, but fair- 
ly put into good humour by the jeu d’esprit of a mob- 
man, who opened the carriage door. After I had 
satisfied him as to character, he desired to know 
‘where I was going?’ ‘Shut the door,’said I. ‘Ah, 
but where are you going?’ 1 was vexed—‘I’m going 
tothe Devil,’ said I, ‘Ough, then; God send you 
safe,’ replied the blackguard,” 

At an Inn the author says— 

*“*Next morning I was roused rather early by a 
very unexpected guest, namely, a hen, which hav- 
ing got into my room, layed a couple of eggs on 
my coat, which lay beside me; and then, as hens ac- 
custom themselves to do (and it is no bad practice) 
she gave as loud and protracted a notice of her ac- 
couchement as her voice could furnish. L immediately 
rose, brought out my two eggs to our breakfast table, 
and was expressing my surprise at this cirenmstance, 
when Miss Betty Jennings (one of the innkeeper’s 
daughters) winked, and whispered me that it was a 
siaading joke of her father’s.” 

In this way Sir Jonah gossips on in a very plea- 
sant style, aud any one who takes up the book will 
be impelled to read it through, or, if obliged from 
any urgency to lay it down before finishing it, he 
will do so with regret. 

We conclude with another extract :— 

**The counsellor (Conaghty) had taken a small 
house, and «desired his dear little Mary (his wife) to 
furnish it to her own dear little taste. 

*‘She aceordingly purchased in Great George- 
street, ata very large price, a looking-glass of suffi- 
cient dimensions. 

**When this fatal reflector was brought home it was 
placed leaning against the wall in the still unfarnish- 
ed drawing-room, and the lady having determined 
at once to surprise and reform her dear giant (he 
was very slovenly) did not tell him of the circum- 
stance. The ill-fated counsellor, wandering about 
his new house—as people often do towards the close 
ofthe evening—that interregnum between the sun 
and moon and candle light, when shadows are deep 
und figures seem lengthened, suddenly entered the 
room where the glass was deposited. Unconscious 
of the presence of the immense reflector he beheld 
in the gloom, a monstrous and frightful Caliban 
(himself,) wild, loose, and shaggy, standing close 
and direct before him, and as he raised his own gi- 
gantic arms in a paroxysm of involuntary horror, the 
goblin exactly followed his example, lifting its tre- 
mendous fists, as if witha fixed determination to fell 
the counsellor and extinguish him for ever. 

** Conaghty’s imagination was excited to its utmost 
pitch. Though the spectre appeared larger than any 
d—li on authentic record, he had no doubt it was a 
genuine demon sent express to destroy his happiness, 
and carry him to Belzebub. As his apprehensions 
augmented, his pores sent out their icy perspiration; 
he tottered; the fiend, too, was in motion, his hair 
bristled up, as it were, like pikes, to defend his head. 
At length his blood recoiled, his eyes grew dim, his 
pulse ceased, his long limbs quivered—failed, and 
down came poor Conaghty with a loud shriek and a 
tremendous crash. His beloved bride running up 
alarmed at the noise, found the Counsellor as inani- 
mate as the boards he lay on. A surgeon was sent 
for, and phlebotomy was resorted to as for apoplery, 
which the seizure was pronounced to be; his head 
was shaved, and by the time he recovered a little, he 
had three extensive blisters and a cataplasm prepar- 
ing their stings for him. 

** it was two days before he recovered sufficiently 
to tell his Mary of the horrid spectre that had assuail- 
ed him; for he really thought he had been felled to 
the ground by a blow from the goblin. Nothing in- 
deed could ever persuade him to the contrary, and 
he grew quite delirious. His reason returned slow- 


ly aud scantily; aud when assured it was only a ok- 


ing-glass that was the cause of his terror, the assu™ 
rance did not alter his belief. He» pertinaciously 
maintained that this was only a kind story, invented 
to tranquilize him. ‘Oh, my dearest Mary!’ said 
poor Conaghty, ‘I’m gone; my day is come; I’m 
called away forever. Oh, had you seen the frightful 
figure that struck me down, you could not have sur- 
vived itone hour. Yet why should I fear the d—]? 
I’m not wicked, Mary! No; I’m not very wicked.’ ” 


The Works ef Lord Byron, with his Letters and Jour- 
nals, and his Life, by Thomas Moore, Esq. In 
14 volumes; vol. 7.—Murray. 

This volume consists entirely of Lord Byron’s 
poetry. In the following extract from the advertise- 
ment, the object of Mr. Moore with reference to his 
mode of arrangement, is explained:— 

** Besides the juvenile miscellany of 1807, entitled 

‘Hours of Idleness,’ and the satire of « English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ first published in 1809, the 
present volume embraces a variety of occasional 
pieces, many of them now first printed, written be- 
tween 1807 and the summer of 1810. Its contents 
bring down, therefore, the poetical autobiography 
of Lord Byron from the early days of Southwell and 
Harrow to the time when he had seriously entered 
on the great work which fixed his place in the high- 
est rank of English literature. 
‘© Here the reader is enabled to take ‘ the river of 
his life’ at its sources, and trace it gradually from the 
boyish regions of passionately tender friendships, 
innocent half-fanciful loves, and that vague melan- 
choly which hangs over the first stirrings of ambi- 
tion, until, widening and strengthening as it flows, it 
begins to appear discoloured with the bitter waters 
of thwarted affection and outraged pride. No pere 
son, it is hoped, will hesitate to confess that new 
light is thrown on such of these pieces as had been 
published previously, by the arrangement and anno- 
tation, which they have at length received, any more 
than that among the minor poems, now for the first 
time printed, there are several which claim a higher 
place as productions of Lord Byron’s genius, ‘than 
any of those with which, in justice to him and to his 
readers, they are thus interwoven. 

ty entirely of verses written between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-three, this volaume—even 
considered in a mere literary point of view—must be 
allowed to stand alone in the history of juvenile 
oetry. But every page of it is, in fact, when right- 
y understood, a chapter of the author’s ‘Con- 
fessions;’ and it is by contemplating these faithful re- 
cords of the progress of his mind and feelings, in 
conjunction with those already presented in the 
prose notices of his life—which materially illustrate 
and confirm each other throughout—that the reader, 
can alone prepare himself for entering with full ad» 
vantage on the first canto of *‘ Childe Harold.’ ” 

In these observations we entirely concur. We 
have no room at present to give any extract from 
the poetry, at least of sufficient lengths but the ans 
nouncement of the fact that many of the pieces are 
now printed for the first time will doubtless attract a 
numerous host of readers, 


The sources of Health and Disease in Communities; 
or Elementary Views of Hygiene, illustrating its 
importance to Legislators, leads of Families, &c. 
By Henry Belinaye, Surgeon Extraordinary ta her 
Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, &c. &c.— 
Treuttel and Wurte; and Richter. 

** The object,” says the author, ‘‘of this little vo- 
lame is to direct public attention to an interesting 
branch of knowledge, which hitherto has not met in 
this country with the consideration it deserves,” 

He afterwards explains, as follows, in the Intra- 
duction:— 

** Besides the name of * Pablic Hygiene,’ this 
study has obtained high celebrity on the Continent; 
but private Hygiene, or a study of the sources of in- 
dividual health, connects itself naturally, and indeed 
inseparably, with the former atevery step.” 

** One of the chief sources of the wealth and powe 
er Of states is the number of their well governed 
and well conditioned inhabitants. Hence it should 
be the object of statesmen to improve the moral and 
pew condition which is favourable to the regu- 

ar but not unsatural increase of a sound popula- 
tion.” 

The author then proposes to direet theattention of 
his readers to remote physical influences—to the 
singular laws that influence propagation—to ema- 
nations—to effluvia—and to the bearings of civiliza- 
tion upon human life: and under these heads he clas- 
sesa number ef very curious and important facts. 

We have only room for a brief extract. 

** By a combination of artificiel heat and ventila- 
tion, purification is effected on the easiest terms,— 
Artificial heat is one of the most important means of 
parification. Itis but recently that Dr. Henry, of 
Manche.ter has added to our knowledge of its pow- 
ers; he has ascertained its powers 0 decomposing 
morbid virus and contagious matter, and the day is 
perhaps not far distant when it will be applied tothe 
disinfection of merchandise on the largest seale. M. 
Parent du Chatelet has found that the application of 
heat to soups tainted by putrid effluvia, removes all 
their bad effects. The most inveterate nd 


could not bear his game or venison were it not that 
‘a great proportion of the putridity isremoved by the 


application of heat. 

** The diffusion of steam and hot air through me- 
talic cylinders, has added much of late years to the 
means of disinfecting human habitations. By warm- 
ing the atmosphere near apertares, at the more ele- 


vated parts of rooms or buildings, the expired and 
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tainted air isted to rush out, whilst the currents of 
cold that supply its place are sufficiently elevated in 
temperature to e no ill effects on the human 
body in winter. 
<¢ As an inducement to those who keep large es- 
tablishments, or manufactories, to avail themselves 
of this purification, we will add that the warming of 
honses by steam has many advantages. On a large 
scale it will prove most economical; the heat it im- 
parts is not partial like that of a fire; the room is not 
exposed to the effect of down-draughts, bringing 
smoke, and producing injurious effects on the orgaus; 
lastly the temperature is equable, and allows of regu- 
lation by the thermometer. 
‘* As ageneral means of purification, a bright fire 
is the best guarantee againet the consequence of im- 
pure air and human exhalations.” P 
- This is a most useful work, and especially as re- 
garding a subject which as yet is very imperfectly 
understood in this country. 


LITERARY SCRAPS. 


Comepy anv l'racepy.—Baron Holbach, in a 
eonversation on theatrical works, thus describes co- 
meiy and tragedy: ‘the business of a comedy is al- 
ways a marriage, and that of a tragedy a murder.— 
All the intrigue turns on this question—Shall they 
marry, or shall they not marry? Shall they kill, or 
shall they not kill? “They shall marry, they shall 
kill, so ends the first act: they shall not marry— 
thev shall not kill, concludes the second act. A new 
means of marrying and killing presents itself, which 
is the substance of the third act. A new difficulty 
arises, and prevents the marriage and the murder; 
and this forms the fourth act. At length, wearied 
with the contest, they marry and they kill, which 
eompletes the piece.” 


Tue Porr SHettry.—His figure was tall and 
slight, and his constitution consumptive. He was 
subject to violent spasmodic pains, which would 
sometimes force him to lie on the ground till they 
were over; but he had always a kind word to give to 
those about him when his pangs allowed him to 
speak. On this organization, as well as in some 
other respects, he resembled the German poet, 
Schiller. ‘Though well turned, his shoulders were 
bent a little, owingto premature thought and trouble. 
The same cause had touched his hair with grey; and 
though his habits of temperance and exercise gave 
him a remarkable degree of strength, it is not sup- 
posed that he could have lived many years. He used 
to say, that he had lived three times as long as the 
calendar gave out; which he would prove between 
jest and earnest, by some remarks on time 


That would have puzzled that stout stagyrite. 


Like the stagyrite’s, his voice was high and weak. 
His eyes were large and animated witha dart of 
wildness in them; his face small, but well-shaped, 
particalarly the mouth and chin, the turn of which 
was very sensitive and graceful. His complexion 
was naturally fair and delicate, with a colour in the 
cheeks. He had brown hair, which though tinged 
with grey surmounted his face well, being in consi- 
decoble quantity, and tending to a curl.—His side 
face upon the whole, was deficient in strength, and 
his features would not have told well ina bust; but, 
when fronting, and looking at you, his aspect had a 
certain seraphical character, that would have suited 
a portrait of John the Baptist, or the angel whom 

ilton cescribes holding a reed ‘tipped with fire.” 


Leigh Hunt’s “ Contemporaries of Lord Byron.” 


Frenreton.—He was one of those rare men, who 
are destined to form an epocha in their age, and who 
do equal honour to humanity by their virtue, and to 
literature by their eminent talents—Easy and bril- 
liant, his peculiar character was an imagination al- 
ways fertile and "pigs and which subdued every 
one, without making any sensible of its superiority. 
His eloquence was rather insinuating than vehement; 
he reigned as much by the charm of his manners, as 
by the ascendency of his genius. Placing himself 
ona level with every intellect, he never disputed; 
.and, while he carried off all with whom he conver- 
sed, they always thought he yielded to them. The 
graces flowed from his lips. He seemed while dis- 
coursing on the gravest subjectsto play with them.— 
The merest trifles beeame noble under his pen; he 
would have made roses bud in the midst of thorns. 
A dignified singularity was spread over his person; 
an indescribable sublimity in the simplicity of his 


manners, gaye his character the appearance of a pro-. 


phet; a new but unaffected turn of expression made 
many think that his knowledge had come to him by 
inspiration, Alwa always restive, imi- 
tating no one, he himself always appeared inimita- 
ble. His talents, long buried in the obscurity of se- 
minaries, even while he was employed on missions 
for the conversion of the Protestants, were placed in 
full view by the choice which the king made of him 
tobe the preceptor of the duke of Burgundy, his 


grandson. So vast a theatre was not too large for 


> go greatan actor; and ifthe mysticism had not be- 


trayed the secret of his heart, and the weak side of 
his understanding, there was nota place, which the 
public would not have assigned him, or which would 
not have been thought inferior to his merit,-Vemoirs 
of the Chancellor Auguessnau. 


Ponson.—‘‘I remember to have seen Porson at 
Cambridge, in the hall of our college, and in private 
perticn, but not frequently; and I never can recollect 
bim exeept as drunk or brutal, and generally both; I 


mean in an evening, for in the hall, he dined at the 
Dean’s table, and [ at the Vicemaster’s, so that I was 
not near him; and he then and there appeared sober 
in his demeanor, nor did I ever hear of excess or out- 
vage on his partin public, —commons, college, or cha- 
pel; but I haveseen him ata private party of under-gra- 
duates, many of them freshmen and strangers, take 
up a poker to one of them, and heard him use lan- 
uage as blackguard as his action. I have seen Sheri- 
dan drunk, too, with all the world; but his intoxication 
was that of Baechus, and Porson’s that of Si: wus. 
Of all the Gisgusting brutes, sulky, abusive, and in- 
tolerable, Porson was the most bestial, as far 
asthe few times thatI saw him went, which were 
only at William Bankes’s (the Nubian discoverers) 
rooms. 1 saw him once go away in a rage, beeanse 
nobody knew the name of the ‘*Cobbler of Messi- 
na,”’ insulting their ignorance with the most vulgar 
terms of reprobation. He was tolerated in this state 
among the young men for his talent, as the ‘Turks 
think a madman inspired, and bear with him. He 
used to recite, or rather vomit, pages of all languages, 
and could hiccup Greek like a Helot: and certainly 
Sparta never shocked her children with a grosser 
exhibition than this man’s intoxicatron, 

‘*T perceive in the book you sent me, a long ac- 
count of him, which is very savage. I cannot ji!ge 
as i never saw him sober, except in fail or combina- 
tion-room; and then I was never near enough to hear, 
and hardly to see him. Of his drunken deportment, 
Ican be sure, because I saw it.”—Lerd Byron in 
Moore’s Life of B. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE OF THE ARABIANS.— 
This people threw all their fierce nature into the 


pursuits of learning,and surpassed their predecessors 
(the Greeks and Romans, ) not only in works of ima- 
gination, but in those connected with the sciences, 
They spurned the narrow bounds of time and space, 
and imaged worlds of their own, and peopled them 
with matchless beings, unshackled by moral func- 
tions and human laws, and gave them powers and 
virtues of an angelic nature. But in the midst of 
these delightful fictions of literature, they forget not 
the sciences, but pursued them with. a poetic passion. 
They invented the laws of numbers, and proved the 
truth of them by the invention itseit, They pursued, 
through the alembie, the visionary doctrines of al- 
chymy to the satisfactory results of chymistry; and 
by experiments, brought scienve from the dreams of 
avarice to enlighten mankind. That warmth of ima- 

ination which saw the times in the stars, found bythe 
ight of the mind whic accompanied it, the precise 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and the delirium 
of the magician was changed to the devout reverence 
of the scientific astronomer, The choicest names in 
the Arabic language were given to the constellations, 
and these have been preserved by those who knew 
but little of their origin, The literature of Spain 
and Italy was the same in anew form, gaining some- 
thing at times, but losing much of its etherial fire in 
every new transformation. ‘The Gauls and Britons 
at leagth came in for their share, and have repaid the 
whole world for what they received. The light they 
borrowed from the east is now reflected back, and 
the nations of Egypt are learning the arts of war and 
peace from those they once instructed.—Anapp’s 
Lectures. 


Genman Lapres.—Like all the sisters of Saxony, 
the ladies are models of industey; whether at home 
or abroad, knitting and needle work know no inter- 
ruption. A lady, going to a route, would think little 
of forgetting her fan, but could not speud halfan hour 
without her implements of female industry. A man 
would be quite pardonable for doubting, on entering 
such a drawing room, whether he had not strayed 
into aschool ofindustry. At Dresden this is carried 
so far, that even the theatre is not protected against 
stockiig wires. I have seen a lady gravely lay down 
her work, wipe away the tears which the sorrows of 
Theckla in Walleustein’s death had brought into her 
eyes, and immediately resume her knitting. ‘The 
Weimarese have not yet found it necessary to pul 
softness of heart so absolutely under the protection 
of the work bag. They are much moreatitached to 
music than to dancing, and sometimes a desperate 
struggle is made to get up a masquerade; but they 
want the vivacity, without which a thing of that sort 
isthe most insipid of allamusements. The higher 
class leaves the masquerades to the citizens, who 
demurely pace round a room in black dominos and 
stare at each other in black face. —Zeusseil’s Tour in 
Constable’s Mis. 


Oats uron THE Dink.—As the heathen deities 
contracted an indelible obligation if they swore by 
Styx, the Scottish Highlanders had usually some pe- 
culiar solemnity attached to an oath, which they in- 
tended should be binding onthem. Very frequently 
it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore, on 
their own drawn dirk, which dagger, becoming a 
party to the transaction, was invoked to punish any 
breach of faith. But by whatever ritual the oath 
was sanctioned, the party was extremely desirous to 
keep secret what the especial oath was, which he 
considered as irrevocable. This was a matter of 
great convenience;as he felt no scruple in breaking 
his asseveration, when made in any other form than 
that which he accounted as peculiarly solemn, and 
therefore readily granted any engagement which 
bound him no longer than he inclined. Whereas, if 
the oath which he accounted inviolable was one pub- 


casion to contract, would have rested satisfied with 
any other.—Scott’s Wotes on Waverly. . 


CHARACTER OF THE MopERN Anastans.—One 
day, occupied with herbalising, and feeling 
fatigued, | sat down inthe shade of the douras 
(ma:ze;) and taking out my memorandum-book, to 
insert some remarks, found there a paper written on 
both sides; this being of no further use, I tore it up, 
and threw away the pieces, which the wind carried 
into a neighbouring field. Shortly afterward a noise 
of voices attracted my attention, and [ heard the pro- 
prietor of the ficld telling the Arabs he had called 
around him, that for upwards of an hour I had been 
engaged in writing charms, with the intention of be- 
witching his crop. My servant, to very little pur- 
pose, took infinite pains to make them comprehend 
that I was a traveller, and no sorcerer; and if I 
had not been known to some of the purty, it is pro- 
bable 1 should not have escaped without ill treat- 
ment. However, the owner, an old man with a 
white beard, set himself to work, and having care- 
fully gathered up the fragments of paper, menacing 
me all the time, hastily went away, for the purpose 
of consigning them to the flames. ‘The Arab who 
benevolently offers you his assistance, and who ap- 
pears officioas and disinterested, is almost always a 
thief; their dexterity in thieving is very great; failing 
with their hands, they will steal with their feet, and 
in a moment the sand covers what they have been 
able to seize. There is no species of knavery in 
which the Arabs are not adepts, and they have turn- 
ed to their advantage the taste of the Europeans for 
antiquities. ‘their duping the curious traveller may 
not be surprising; but it has happened that they have 
caught the learned and the skilful. It could scarce- 
ly be imagined that a demi-savage of the Thebaid 
would offer figures as antiques made only the day 
before, or that a Bedouin could hawk about for ca- 
meos of the time of the Pharaohs, those fabricated by 
the subjects of the Pope? Yet this occurs every day, 

Rifaud’s Picture of Egypt. 


CHURNING OF THE OcEAN.—Vishnu, in the sacred 
annals ot India, makes a frequent and conspicuous fi- 
gure. He is represented as acting a conspicuous part 
in that extraordinary process called the Churning of 
the Ocean. There is no theme on which Hindoo 
poetry and mythology have thrown out such a crowd 
of wild and ‘luxuriant images. The scene opens on 
Mount Meru, **a most exalted mass of glory, re- 
flecting the sunny rays from the splendid surtace of 
its gilded horns. Many celestial medicinal plants 
adorn its sides, and it stands piercing Heaven with 
its aspiring summit, a mighty hill, inaccessible even 
to the human mind. It is adorned with trees and 
pleasant streams, and resoundeth with the delightful 
songs of various birds.” On its pinnacle the angels 
and deities began to meditate on the means of pro- 
curing the Amreeta juice, the grand draught which 
confers immortality. It was then arranged by Vish- 
nu, then called Narayan, and Brama, that the ocean 
should be churned like a pot of milk by the united 
strength of Soors and Asoors, the good and evil pow- 
ers, till it should throw up the precious liquid. There- 
upon, Anantas, king of the serpents, raised up Mount 
Mandar, and placed it upon the back of Koornaraj, 
king of the tortoises. Another mighty serpent, 
named Vasoukee, was then fastened to the moun- 
tain, to be employed as a rope: whereupon angels 
and demons united in grasping the serpent by the 
head and the tail, and whirling it with such vio- 
lence, that **the roaring of the ocean, while vio- 
lently agitated, was like the bellowing of a mighty 
cloud. ‘Lhousands of the various productions of the 
waters were torn to pieces by the mountain, and con- 
founded with the briny flood, and every specitic being 
of the deep, and all the inhabitants of the great abyss 
which is below the earth, were annihilated. ‘The 
forest trees were dashed against each other, and pre- 
cipitated from its atmost height with all the birds 
thereon.” Such at length was the effect of this tre- 
mendous agitation, that the whole of the mighty deep 
was converted into one mighty mass of butter. ‘The 
performers being by this ume completely exhausted, 
were endowed with fresh strength by Narayass; and 
after the movement had been for some time continued 
under his direction, ** there arose from out the trou- 
bled deep, first the moon, with a pleasing counte- 
nance, shining with ten thousand beams of gentle 
light; then Soora Devee, the goddess of wine, and the 
white horse called Oochisrava. Other similar appa- 
ritions followed, till at length the Dew Dhanwantare, 
in human shape, came forth, holding in his hand a 
white vessel filled with the immortal juice Amreeta. 
The successful termination of this grand experiment 
was not immediately attended with the happy conse- 
quences that had been anticipated. A combat on the 
immense scale arose between the Soors and Asoors. 
‘The imagery employed to describe it is certainly not 
without grandeur, though tinetured with bombast and 
exaggeration. ** Millions of sighs and groans arise on 
every side, and the sun is overcast with blood,as they 
clash their arms, and wound each otherwith their 
dreadful instruments of destruction. Now the daunt- 
less Asoors strive with repeated strength to crush the 
Soors with rocks and mountains, which, whirled in 
vast numbers into the heavens, appeared like seatter- 
ed clouds, and fell with all the trees thereon in mil- 
lions of fear exciting torrents, striking violently 
against each other with a mighty noise, and in their 
fall the earth, with all its fields and forests, is driven 
from its foundation. ‘They thunder furiously at each 
other as they roll along the field, and spend their 


licly known, no party with whom he might have oc- 


strength in mutual conflict.” Victory at length de- 


clared in favour of the benevolent powers, and Na- 
rayan was entrusted with the Amreeta, to be pre- 
served for the use of the immortals. 


ANECDOTES 


From the Harpers’ New Publication. 

Goxpsmita’s Martow.—Mr. Lewis Grammit, 
an eminent grazier of Lincolnshire, met, late one 
night a commercial traveller who had mistaken his 
road, and inquired the way to the nearest inn or pub- 
lie house. “fr, G. replied, that as he was @ stran- 
ger, he would show him the way toa quiet respecta- 
ble house of public entertainment for man and horse; 
and took him to his own residence, The traveller, 
by the perfect ease and confidence of his manner, 
showed the success of his stratagem; and every thi 
that he called for was instantly provided for him 
and his horse. In the morning he called, in an au- 
thoritative tone, for his bill, and the hospitable land. 
lord had all the recompense he desired in the sur. 
prise and altered manners of his guest. It was from 
this incident that Dr. Goldsmith took the hint of 
Marlow mistaking the house of Mr. Hardeastle for 
an inn, in the comedy of She Stoops to Conguer. 

GENERAL Arnotp.—During the traitor Arnold’s 
predatory operations ia Virginia, in 1781, he took an 
American captain prisoner. After some general 
conversation, he asked the captain ** what he thought 
the Americans would do with him if they caught 
him?” ‘The captain declined at first giving him an 
answer; but upon being repeatedly urged, he said, 
** Why, sir, if I must answer the question, you will 
excuse my telling you the truth; if my countrymen 
should catch you, I believe they would first cut off 
your lame leg, which was wounded in the cause of 
freedom and virtue at Quebec, and bury it with the 
honours of war, and afterwards hang the remainder 
of he body on a gibbet.” 

AINTING THE DeEav.—Bacici, a Genoese painter, 
who flourished in the 17th centary, had a very pecu- 
liar talent of producing the exact resemblance of de- 
ceased persons whom he had never seen. He first 
drew a face at random, and afterwards altering it in 
every feature, by the advice and under the inspec- 
tion of such as had known the party, he improved it 
to a striking likeness. 

Mason Anpre.—It is certainly a very singular 
circumstance, that Andre should, in a very satirical 
poem, have foretold his own fate. It was called the 
**Cow Chace,” and was published by Rivington, at 
New York, in consequence of the failure of an expe 
dition undertaken by Wayne for the purpose of col- 
lecting cattle. Great liberties are taken with the 


American officers employed on the occasion. With 
“ Harry Lee and his Dragoons, and Proctor with his Can- 
non.” 


But the point of his irony seemed particularly 
aimed at Wayne, whose entire baggage, he asserts, 
was taken, containing 

** His Congress dollars, and his prog, 
His military speeches: : 

His cornstalk whiskey for his grog, 
Black stockings and blue breeches.” 


And concludes by observing, that it is necessary to 
check the current of satire, 


** Lest the same warrio-drover Wayne, 
Should catch—and hang the Poet.”’ 


He was actually taken by a party from the division 
of the army immediately under the command of 
Wayne. —[Garden. } 


SELECTIONS. 


From a Whisper to a new married Couple. 
MATRIMONIAL PARAGRAPHS, 


Trempen.—Perhaps your husband may occasional- 
ly bring home an unexpected guest to dinner. This 
is not at all times convenient. But beware, gentle 
lady, beware of frowns. Your fare at dinner may be 
scanty, but make up for the deficiency by smilesand 

ood humour. It is an old remark, ‘* Cheerfulness 
in the Avst is always the surest and most agreeable 
mode of welcome to the guest.”? Perhaps, too, un- 
seasonable visiters may intrude, or some One not par- 
ticularly welcome, to spead a few days with you.— 
Trifling as these circumstances may be, they require 
a command of feeling and temper: but remember, as 
you journey on, inclination must be continually sacri- 
ficed; and recollect also, that the (rue spirit of hos- 
pitality lies, (as an old writer remarks, ) not in giving 
great dinners and sumptuous entertainments, but in 
receiving with kindness aud cheerfuliuess those who 
come to you, and those who want your assistance. 
Endeavour to feel pleased with your husband’s 
bachelor friends. It always vexes and disappoints a 
man when his wife finds fault with his favourites—the 
favourites and companions of his youth, and probably 
those to whom he is bound not only by the ties of 
friendship, but by the cords of gratitude. 
Encourage in your husband a desire tor reading out 
loud atnight. When the window curtains are drawn, 
and you are all seated after tea round the fire, how 
can this time be better employed? You have yoar 
work to oceupy you: he has nothing to do but to sit 
and think; and perhaps to think too that this family 
scene is extremely stupid. Give interest to monoto- 
nous hours by placing in his hand some entertaining 
but useful work. ‘The pleasure which you derive 
from it will encourage hiro to proceed; while remarks 
on the pages, will afford improving and animatiog 


topics for conversation. 
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® very sake of pleasing her husband, that she appears 


® extreme neatvess and the attention to the niceness of 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- 


1L1aTION.—Let me entreat your particular 
gentle lady, to the following advice.— 
Whenever any little discord or coldness takes place 
between you and your husband, remember that coma 
cession is your duty rather than Ais, and never close 
your eyes in sleep till you have endeavoured to obtain 
a reconciliation. ‘Tell him the resolution you — 
formed; and then you may Ac d, 
that perhaps he would not find you so very forgiving, 
but really you should dread breaking through toed 
determination. Again let me entreat you to . na 
this plan; it may appear trifling and immateria 

you do not, you cannot, without exper mg id 
the wide-spreading good it war produce, the wide- 
spreading evils it may prevent. 
ony dispute occurs, not much 
from an unwillingness to give up the contested Pos 
as from a dread of being conquered. Bowers 
slightest approach to contradiction, 
every little dispute between man and wile, even It- 
self of the most trivial nature, is dangerous. It forces 
od humour out of its channel, and undermines af- 
fection, and insidiously, though perhaps insensibly, 
wears out, and at last entirely destroys, that cor- 
diality which is the life and soul of matrimonial fe- 

licity. 

Gentienrss.—How indecorous, offensive, and 
sinful, it is to see a woman, exercising authority over 
her husbaad, and saying, Jwillhaveitso, It e/all 
be done as J like.” But I should hope the number 
of those who adopt this unbecoming and disgracetui 
manner, is so small as to render it unnecessary for 
me to enlarge on the subject. be 

Never join in any jest or laugh against your hus- 
band, He may bea plain, and insignificant, even a 
ridiculous man: be it so; why did you marry him? 
You should have known all those detects before mar- 
riage. It is now_too late: and as a wife, self (not to 
say a word of duty) calls on you to hide his faults; 
and, whenever you possibly can, to bring him tor- 
ward, and make him of importance. 

Assiduously conceal his faults, and speak only of 
his merits. In the married life, confidants are by no 
means desirable. You may be listened to with sym- 
pathy and interest; but will this redress your griev- 
ance? By no means. ‘Theretore never complain of 
him. In the first place, you violate a sacred duty by 
exposing your husband’s faults; and in the next, even 
a certain degree of female dignity should combine 
better motives to prevent it. 

I would also recommend a concealment from oth- 
ers of any little discord or disunion which occurs be- 
tween you. Repeated with additions and aggrava- 
tions, it only gives food to the busy whisper of the 
malevolent; and, as the witty Richardson says, ** is 
sure to be remembered long after the honest people 
have quite forgotten it themselves.” Besides, on 
these occasions, rely on it, the world is much more 
inclined to be your husband’s advocate than yours. 

NeatNess.—-Much will attention to order and 
regularity contribute tothe comfort of your husband. 
Men particularly love neatness, tidiness and method; 
any thing soiled or out of place discomposes them; 
and a littered room will make them peevish. Meals 
should always be ready at a stated hour: a little deci- 
sion and firmness will soon make your servants pune- 
tual. Rise early; give your orders early; breakfast 
early; be ready to sit down to your work table early. 
Doing much before 12 o’clock gives you a command 
of the day, and gets you through it withease. But, 
adieu to all this order and regularity, if you are fond 
of lying in bed! ‘**Kight hours sleep,” say our phy- 
sicians, ‘‘are quite enough,” and the woman who 
prefers her pillow to the numerous advantages which 
early rising produces, would not, Ll tear, have strength 
of mind to perform more important duties. An hour 
rescued from sleep does wouders, and your health is 
much benefitted by it. : 

Dress.—There is not an hour inthe day in which 
amanso much likes to see his wife dressed with 
neatness, as when she leaves her bed room, and sits 
down to her breakfast. Atany other moment, vanity 
stimulates her efforts at the toilette, for she expects 
to see and to be seen; but at this retired and early 
hour, itis tor the very sake of cleanliness, for the 


thus neat and nice. Some one says, ** A woman 
should never appear untidily or badly dressed in pre- 
sence of her husband.””?” While he wasa lover, what 
a sad piece of business if he caught you dressed to 
disadvantage! **Oh dear, there he is, and my hair 
all in papers; and in this frightful unbecoming cap! 
1 had no idea he would have been here so early; let 
me off tomy toilette!” But now that is he your 
husband. ‘*Dear me, what eonsequences? My ob- 
ject is gained; my efforts to win him, and all my 
little maneuvres to captivate, have been successful, 
and it is very hard ifa woman is to pass her life in 
endeavouring to please her husband!” 1 remember 
greatly admiring a lady who lived among the moun- 
tains, and scarcely saw any one but her husband.— 
She was rather a plain woman: and yet when she sat 
to breakfast each morning and all the day long, her 


her appearance, made her quite an agreeable objeet; 
and her husband loved her, and would look at her 


with more pleasure than at a preity woman dressed 
soiled and untidy: for believe me, those things 
(though your husband appears not to notice them, 
nor perhaps is he himself conscious of the cause) 
strongly possesses the power of pleasing or displeas- 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF JOHN COLTER. 


Mr. Bradbury, in his travels in the interior of 


North America, relates the following singular ad- 
venture of a mao named John Colter: a 


«* Colter came to St. Louis in May 1810, in a small 
canoe, from the head waters of the Missouri, a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, which he traversed in 30 days. 
I saw him on his arrival, and received from him an 
account of his adventures, after he had separated from 
Lewis and Clarke’s party; one of these, for its sin- 
gularity, I shall relate. On the arrival of the party 
at the head waters of the Missouri, Colter observing 
an appearance’of abundance of beaver being there, 
got permission to remain and hunt for some time, 
which he did in company with a man of the name of 
Dixon, who had traversed the immense tract of coun- 
try from St. Louis to the head waters of the Mis- 
souri alone. Soon after, he separated from Dixon, 
and trapped in company with a hunter named Potts; 
and, aware of the hostility of the Blackfeet Indians, 
one of whom had been killed by Lewis, they set their 
traps at night, and took them up early in the morn- 
ing, remaining concealed during the day. They were 
examining their traps early one morning, in a creek 
about six miles from that branch of the Missouri 
called Jefferson’s Fork, and were ascending in a ca- 
noe, when they suddenly heard a great noise, re- 
sembling the trampling of animals; but they could 
not ascertain the fact, as the high perpendicular 
banks on each side of the river impeded their view. 
Colter immediately pronounced it to be occasioned 
by Indians, and advised an instant retreat, but was 
accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the 
noise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded 
on. Ina few minutes afterwards, theirdoubts were 
removed by a party of lodians, making their appear- 
ance on both sides of the creek, to the amount of five 
or six hundred, who beckoned them to come ashore. 
As retreat was now impossible, Colter turned the 
head of the canoe, and at the moment of its touch- 
ing, an Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts; but 
Colter, who isa remarkably strong man, immediate- 
ly retook it, and handed it to Potts, who remained 
in the canoe, and on receiving it pushed off into the 
river. He had scarcely quitted the shore, when an 
arrow was shot at him, and he cried out, ‘* Colter, I 
am wounded!” Colter remonstrated with him on 
the folly of attempting to escape, and urged him to 
come ashore. Instead of complying, he instantly 
levelled his rifle at the Indian and shot him dead on 
the spot. ‘This conduct, situated as he was, may 
appear to have been an act of madness, but it was 
doubtless the effects of sudden but sound reasoning; 
for if taken alive, he must have expected to be tor- 
tured to death, according to their eustom. He was 
instantly pierced with arrows so numerous, that, to 
use Colter’s words, ** he was made a riddle of.”— 
They now seized Colter, stripped him entirely 
naked, and began to consult on the manner he should 
be put to death, 


‘They were first inclined to set him up asa mark | 


to shoot at, but the chief interfered, and seizing him 
by the shoulder, asked him if he coutd run fast?— 
Colter, who had been some time amongst the Kee- 
katso or Crow Indians, had in a considerable degree 
acquired the Blackfoot language, and was also well 
acquainted with Indian customs; he knew that he had 
now to run for his life, with the dreadful odds of 
five or six hundred against him, and those armed In- 
dians; he therefore cunningly replied, that he was a 
very bad runner, although he was considered by the 
hunters as remarkably swift. The chief now com- 
manded the party to remain stationary, and he let 
Colter out owthe prairie three or four hundred yards, 
and released him, bidding him save himself if he 
could. At this moment the horvid war-whoop sound- 
ed in the ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the 
hope of preserving life, ran with a speed at which 
himself was surprised. He proceeded towards the 
Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a plain six miles 
in breadth; abounding with prickly pear, on which he 
was every instant treading with his naked feet. He 
ran nearly half away across the plain before he ven- 
tured to look over his shoulder, when he perceived 
that the Indians were very much scattered, and that 
he gained ground to a considerable distance from the 
main body; but one Indian, who carried a spear, was 
much beture all the rest, and not more than one hun- 
dved yards from him. A faint gleam of hope now 
cheered the heart of Colter; he derived confidence 
from the belief, that escape was within the bounds 
of possibility; but that confidence was nearly fatal to 
him, for he exerted himself to such a degree that the 
blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost co- 
vered the fore part of his body. He had now arrived 
within a mile ofthe river, when he distinctly heard 
the appalling sound of footsteps behind him, and 
every iustaut expected to feel the spear of his pursuer. 
Again he turned his head, and saw the savage not 
twenty yards from him. Determined if possible, to 
avoid the expected blow, he suddenly stopped, turn- 
ed round, and spread outhis arms. ‘The indian, sur- 
prised by the suddenness of the action, and perhaps 
by the bloody appearance of Colter, also attempted 
to stop; but, exhausted with running, he fell whilst 
endeavouring to throw his spear, which stuck in the 
ground, and broke. Colter instantly snatched up 
the pomted part, with which he pinged him to the 
earth, aud then continued his flight. The foremost 
of the Indiaus, on arriving at the place, stopped till 
others came soe join them, when they set up a hi- 
deous yell. Every moment of time was improved 
by Colter; who, although fainting and exhausted, 
succeeded in gaining the skirting of the coiton-tree 
wood, ou the borders of the Fork, through which he 
ran and plunged into the river. Fortunately for him 


alittle below this place was an island, against the 


upper A ny of which, a raft of drift timber had lodg- 
ed e dived under the raft, and after several efforis 
got his head above water amongst the trunks of the 
trees, covered over with smaller wood to the depth 
of several feet. Scarcely had he secured himself, 
when the Indians arrived on the river, screeching 
and yelling, as Colter expressed it, ‘like so many 
devils.” “Vhey were frequently on the raft during 
the day, and were seen through the chinks by Colter, 
who was congratulating himself on his escape, until 
the idea arose, that they might set the raft on fire.— 
In horrible suspense he remained until night when 
hearing no more of the Indians, he dived under the 
raft, and swam silently down the river to a conside- 
rable distance, where he landed and travelled, all 
night. Although happy in having escaped from the 
Incians, his situation was still dreadful; he was com- 
pletely naked, under a burning sun; the soles of his 
feet were entirely filled withthe thornsof the prickly 
pear; he was hungry, and had no means of killing 
game, although he saw abundance around him; and 
was at least seven days journey from Lisa’s Fort, on 
the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaune river. These 
were circumstances, under which, almost: any man, 
but an American hunter, would have despaired. Le 
arrived at the Fort in seven days; having subsisted on 
a root much esteemed by the Indians of the Missouri 
now known by naturalists as Psoralea esculcnta. 

aa 


SCENES IN AN ASYLUM FOR INSANE 
PERSONS. 

After dinner was over, Wade made an allusion to 
the state of his wife’s health, and the doctor, after 
some questions and giving her some general direc- 
tions, stole a look at her unobserved, and thea rallied 
her upon the unreasonableness of low spirits in a 
young married woman; and took occasion to advert 
to the bad consequences of indulging in any secret 
and unavailing grief, which, he observed, had often 
led to the most deplorable of human maladies, even 
mental ¢erangement—of which he stated many me- 
lancholy cases in the asylum under his care; and hav- 
ing thus excited our curiosity, in accordance with 
our wishes, he agreed to gratify us with a sight of 
some of his patients. 

We approached the asylum through spacious and 
beautiful grounds, and having passed its gates, were 
conducted by its superintendent to its secret cells. — 
The first which we entered was tenanted by a raging 
maniae, who stood before us with fettered hands and 
visage fierce and fiend-like, screaming curses upon 
nature, and shrieking out that there was no God:— 
his eyes glared like balls of fire, and the hell that 
raged within him had seathed, a once sanguine and 
athletic frame, intoa gaunt spectre—a ghastly and 
thunderstrickea ruin. Though but in the summer 
of his years, his hair was silver grey and streamed 
around his brow, in wild and wintry wreaths. His 
bold and reckless spirit, in the pride of intellectual 
power, had dared to search the unsearchable—to 
question—to doubt—to disbelieve, till at length he 
sunk into the abyss of atheism, and nature seemed 
such a fearful and inscratable mystery to his bewil- 
dered mind, that he became horror-struck at his own 
thoughts, and went raving mad. His fits of blas- 
pheming fury were succeeded by sudden dejection, 
and trembling terror, and sore dismay, when he 
would sink down on his knees and weep like a child. 
We gladly retired from this awful spectacle of a 
ruined spirit, and proceeded to the next apartment, 
in which we beheld a victim of the gaming table. 

Heir to a handsome fortune and naturally ambi- 
tious, he had associated with the magnates of the 
land, and ** vied in vanities” with the wealthiest and 
worst of its sons. But his means, though great, were 
not equal to his demand, and, ashamed to retrench, 
he took to the gaming table, where, with hopes de- 
ferred, health impaired, and fortune wasted, his days 
and nights fevered away in agonizing dreams, till at 
length he was cast out from the haunts of St. James’s, 
a beggar and a maniac. Upon entering the cell we 
found him seated on the floor, where, in imagina- 
tion, he pursued a phantom game, and raising his 
head at our approach, he regarded us with a gaze of 
horror, and crying with the voice of despair, ‘*Lost, 
all lost, and now for heli!??—struck his head with 
his clenched hands; and fell back upon the floor ex- 
hausted with agony. 

These frightful cases of excited sympathy were too 
much for the nerves of Mrs. Wade, and we were 
about to quit the asylum, when our conductor pro= 
posed that we should see some cases of a less agitate 
ing description among the victims of melancholy. 

My patients (observed he) who laboured under 
mental dcjection are more numerous; and sad to say, 
the cureless sorrow is chiefly incident to the most 
amiable and highly gifted of human beings, —for the 
glowing fancy and the warm and susceptible heart 
are ever the first to fall under affliction. ‘Too keen- 
ly alive to the joys and sorrows of life, they are easi- 
ly raised to rapture, or sunk into despair. Saying 
this, he ushered us into a neighbouring cell, whose 
inmate was standing with his back towards us, and 
his arms folded across his breast; he appeared to be 
in the deep abstraction of a distant dream, but at 
length pressing his forhead with his hand as if try- 
ing to recollect something, ** It eannot be (he ex- 
claimed) that she is married! her heart was mine, 
and how could she give her hand to another!—but I 
have beew unwell of Jate, and have had delirious 
slumbers; me thought she was wedded to my friend, 
and that I—oh! horrible—was invited to witness the 
marriage.” At these words, the speaker suddenly 
turning round, revealed, in the wan, grief-worn vis- 
age before us, the wreck of my lost friend Fitzmau- 


himself and Ratler, who continued his almost incon- 
eeivable pace, Mr. Osbaldestone pulling, apparently 


stallion in increasing his speed, broke twice, and, as 


as will hereafter app 


yards, but quickly resumed his trot, and came on ia 


rice!—Scaree pausing in his soliloquy, his gaze fix 
ing and dilating upon the face of his: first love. § It 
was—it was a dream, (he continued,) I knew it wa 
—and here she is herself come to convinee me of 
her truth. Angel of may Hite, let me thank thee!” 
and he sprang towards Mrs. Wade just as she was 
swooning away into the arms of her husband. The 
doctor rushed in between them and Fitzmaurice, 
hurrying us out of the cell, securing the door upon 
the unhappy man, whose cries came after us, as we 
hastened back from the asylum. Upon reaching the 
doctor’s residence, the carriage being in wailing, 
Mrs. Wade was helped into it her husband, who 
bidding us a hasty and incoherent adieu, leapt in after 
her and instantly drove away, 

The sudden meeting with the object of her first af 
fection in such appalling cireumstances gave a fatel 
shock to a frame already wasted by a secret care; a 
rapid decline succeeded, and in afew weeks she was, 
released from all earthly sorrows. 

A short time previous to her death, she made a full 
confession to her husband of her previous attach- 
ment to Fitzmaurice, and of the overpowering re- 
monstrances of her friends, begging his forgiveness; 
and whatever the nature of his feclings might have 
been, he behaved to her with unremitting attention 
till her death. ; 


GREAT MATCH RACE. 


We annex the following account of an extraordie 
nary trotting match from a late London paper. 


The great match between the two American 
horses, Ratler, the property of Mr. Osbaldestone; and 
Rochester, the property of Mr. Payne, came off yes- 
terday according to appointment, on the ground be- 
tween Wittlesford Bridge and Royston; Mr, Osbal- 
destone backed his horse at one thousand pounds to 
Mr. Payne’s five hundred; and the distance was five 
miles, and was performed.in harness, 
will be recollected, was brought over to this country 
from America some time back, in company with the 
celebrated Tom Thumb, by Mr. Jackson, and both 
horses were purchased by Mr. Osbaldestone. 

At the time appointed, the respective parties met 
at Wittlesford Bridge; and at this period consider- 
able throngs of spectators were collected all along 
the road, who selected such elevated points as were 
likely to afford them the most extended view of the 
trot. 

The articles specified that both were to start at a 
given signal, and that each should keep his own side 
till he was a clear length before his antagonist, when 
he might take the course of the road: but if called to 
with a view of affording a facility of passing, he was 
again to keep his own side. 
that if either horse broke into a gallop, he was to be 
— up, and the wheels of the mateh cart moved 

ack, at the command of the umpire. It was, of 
course, understood that there was to be neither eross- 
ing nor jostling, and that the match was to be con- 
ducted in the fairest and most honourable manner, 
These matters being all satisfaetorily arranged, the 
horses, which were inthe immediate vicinity of the 
starting post, were brought to the post. 

Mr. Osbaldestone, whose weight is eleven stone, 
undertook to drive his own horse; and Macdonal@ 
the Jockey was chosen to drive Rochester—his weight 
is about nine stone. Each was seated in a match cart 
of the lightest possible construction—that of Roches- 
ter, we understood, being fifteen pounds less in 
weight than that of Ratler—and the harness of both 
horses was as slender in character as safety would 
permit. Mr. Osbaldestone drove in a common snaf- 
fle bit, but Macdonald had a bit of a severer descrip- 
tion. Mr. Osbaldestone was attired in a short flan- 
nel jacket, and wore his ordinary round hat, while 
Macdonald wore his jacket, with Mr. 
Payne’s colours—broad black and white stripe. 
There were several persons on horseback to attend 
on each match eart, and clear the way, while a crowd 
of spectators mounted on hacks were prepared to ac- 
company them. 

About half past twelve all being in readiness, and 
both horses eager for the start, the appointed signal 
was given and the struggle commenced. Both horses 
started at speed, but Ratler took the lead ata tre- 
mendous pace, close followed by Rochester, The 
shouting and cheers were now deafening, and Ratler 
being some lengths in advance, took the crown or 
centre of the road. Ratler appeared te be gaining 
ground, and Maedonald, who at starting had placed 
his whip in a case at the back of his match cart, put 
his hand ruund toreach it, thinking it necessary to 
apply the persuader to his horse; to his mortifica- 
tion, howevéP, he found it had been either thrown or 
taken out. At the end of two miles Ratler was 
nearly 60 yards a-head, and at this point he was the 
favorite at 10 to 1. Macdonald was then supplied 
with a small stick, which he used, and the stallion 
mended his pace and lessened the distance between 


with all hisstrength, at his reins. After this the 


Macdonald says, was pulled up and backed; but this, 
ear, was disputed. When we 
first caught sight from the winning point of Mr. Os- 
baldestone, he was about twelve yards in advance. 
Here Rater obviously broke into a gallop for a few 


a most gallant style—Mr. Osbaldestone holding him 
in, and looking round with a smile of triumph.— 
Macdonald applied his stick, inereased his speed, 
and closed fast upon his antagonist, till at last his 


Rauer, it 


It was also provided, © 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


%, head was close to his wheel. At this moment 
See Cabclacaene, who was on the centre of the 
road, either from being called to by Macdonald or 
of his own accord, drew a little to his own side at 
the moment Macdonald was trying to pass in the 
same direction, Both were at this crisis so close at 
home that it was impossible for Macdonald to change 
the fate of the race; for in the next moment Ratler 
had passed the winning post, the nose of Rochester 
touching the wheel of his match-cart, as the shouts 
of his friends proclaimed him winner. 

Mr. Lawton, the umpire for Mr. Payne, who was 
behind the two horses, now exclaimed that Rochester 
had won, for that Ratler had broken, and had not 
been pulled up when he called to the Squire. Mr. 
Osbaldestone denied that he had heard any call, 
which, from the noise that prevailed, was more than 
probable; and retorted by saying, in which he was 
confirmed by Mr. England, that Rochester had bro- 
ken twice, and that Macdonald, although called to 
the last time, had not pulled up and backed accord- 
ing to the articles. Both horses were of course ex- 
cessively warm, but neither showed est 

rptoms of distress. Both Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Osbaldestone arrived in town last night; and in all 
probability, the course to be pursued will be settled 
this day at ‘T'attersall’s. _In the interim, the bets on 
the match remain undecided; but not so the bets on 
time, which are concluded. Immediately after the 
match was over, the parties holding the watches re- 
paired to a farm house close at home, where in the 
presence of several persons, they were produced and 
compared, and from them it appeared, that the five 
miles had been completed by atler in precisely 
thirteen minutes and fifty-eight seconds! ‘That is to 
say, two seconds under the fourteen minutes. A 
degree of trotting speed, as we have before said, un- 
equalled in the records of trotting in this country. 

‘A second and more laborious match, in which 
Ratler is engaged, is to come off on Thursday next, 
beyond Newmarket, on the Shetford Road. He is 
matched to trot in saddle against Driver, the proper- 
ty of Mr. Lawton, for 500/. thirty four miles; that 
is to say, seventeen miles out andin. Driver is the 
pony which recently performed seventeen miles 
within the hour, at Smitham Bottom, is broken 
knee’d, and altogether ‘‘a screw to look at;” and 
yet his admirers are confident of success. 


THE ADIEU. 


4“ dieu,” written by Lord Byron in 1803, under the 
— impression that he would soon die. 


“ Adieu, thou Hill, where early joy 

Spread roses o’er my brow; _ 

Where Science seeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through lda’s paths we stray; 
Soon must [ share the gloomy cell, 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 
: Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 
Ye spires of Granta’s vale, : 
Where Learning robed in Sable reigns, 
And Melancholy pale. 
Ve comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 
On Cama’s verdant margin placed, 
Adieu! while memory still is mine, 
_ For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 
Those scenes must be effaced. 


Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 
Where grew my youthful years: 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my childhood wander forth 

From you, ye regions of the North, 
With sons of pride to roam? 

Why did I quit my Highland cave, 

Narr’s dusky heath, and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seek a Sotheron home? 


Home of my sires! a long farewell— 

Yet why to thee adieu 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell, 

hy towers my tomb will view; 

The faltering tongue which sung thy fall, 
And former glories of thy hall, 

Forgets its wonted simple note) 
But yet the lyre retains the strin 
And sometimes, on Aolian wings, 

In dying strains may float. 


Fields which surround yon rustic cot, 
While yet I linger here, 
Adieu! you are not now forgot, 
To retrospection dear. 
Streamlet! along whose rippling surge 
_My youthful limbs were wont to urge 
At noontide heat their pliantcourse, 
Plunging with ardour from the shore, 
Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
prived of active force. 


And shall I here forget the scene 
Still nearest to my breast? 
Rocks rise and rivers roll between 
The spot which passion blest ; 
Yet, Mary, all thy beauties seem 
Fresh as in love’s bewitching dream, 
To me in smiles display’d; ._ 
Till slow disease resigns his prey 


And thou, my friend! whose gentle love 
Yet thrilis my bosom’s chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words! 

Still near my breast thy gift | wear, 

Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 

ln that dear moment quite forgot; 
Let Pride alone condemn! 


All, all, is dark and cheerless now! 
No smile of love’s deceit 
Can warm my Veins with wonted glow, 
Can bid life's pulses beat: 
Not e’en the hope of fature fame 
Can wake my faint exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. 
Mine is a short inglorious race,— 
‘To humble in the dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead! 


O, Fame! thou goddess of my heart, 
On him who gains thy praise 

Pointiess must fall the spectre’s dart, 
Consumed in glory’s blaze ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 
My name obscure, unmark’d my birth, 
My life a short and vulgar dream! 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 
My hopes recline within a shroud, 
My fate is Lethe’s stream. 


When I repose beneath the sod, 

Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my youthful footsteps trod, 

Where now my head must lay; 

The meed of Pity will be shed 
In dew-drops o’er my narrow bed, 

By nightly skies and storms alone ; 
No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepulchral deep 

Which hides a name unknown, 


Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts to Heaven ; 
The-e must thou soon direct thy flight, 
if errors are forgiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath the Almighty’s throne ; 
To Him address thy trembling prayer; 
He whe is merciful and just, 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Father of light! to Thee I call, 
My soul is dark within ; 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive ; 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die.” 


THE HAUNTED. 
“Hence, horrible shadow.” 


There is a fiend that follows me, 
Through sunshine and through shade ; 
A thing of gloom and mystery, 
That bids contentment fade ; 
Through years of darkness it bath cast 
Around my heart a chill, 
Unsated pois’ner of the past, 
My fell companion still! 


I’ve gazed at beauty’s beaming eye— 
And met its fiendish glare ; 

I've mixed in revel, wild and high— 
It’s taunting laugh was there; 

I've locked myself in solitude, 
Mid varied crowds I’ve sped, 

In vain—that thrilling sound pursued— 
The echo of its tread! 


in flights of dark unholy thought, 
I've wildly questioned fate ; 

And when despair the answer brought, 
In madness dared its hate. 

With deadened pulse I feel depart 
Each hope my fancy nursed ; 

Men view me as the proud of heart, 
I wander the accursed. 


Cold drops are on my pallid brow, 
Unseen I dread its clasp; 

Quick! let me fly! ’tis with me now— 
In vain—I feel its grasp; . 

It bears a scroli—* John Doe”—a writ! 
Hide! hide the damning fact— 

*Tis done—I’ll take the benefit 
Of the “insolvent act!" 


THE WEAVER'’S SONG. 
From English Songs and other Poems, by B. Cornwall. 


Weave, brothers, weave!—Swi(tly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
Aud show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty but no perfume! 
Come, show us the rose, with a hundred dyes, - 
The lily, that hath no spot; 
The violet, deep as your true love's eyes, 
And the little forget-me not! 
Sing,—sing, brothers! weave and sing! 
“lis good both to sing and to weave: 
*Tis better to work than live idle; 
“Tis better to sing than grieve. 


Weave, brothers, weave !—weave, and bid 
The colours of sunset glow! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid! 
Let beauty about ye blow! 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 
And time nor chance shail your work entwine; 
But all—Jike a truth—endure!— 
So,—sing, brothers, &c. 


Weave, brothers, weave!—Toil is ours; 
But toil is the lot of men: 

One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed again. 

There is not 4 creature, trom England's King, 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows haif the pleasures the seasons bring, 


To death, the parent of decay, If he have not his share of toil! 
Thine image cannot fade. Sv,—sing, brothers, &c, 


AN OLD JOKE IN A NEW DRESS. 


** However you may sneer,” says Ned, 
** My friend's no fool--he has a head.” 
« True,” says the other, with a grin, 
* He has a head—so has a pin.” 


From the London Atheneum. 


PLUTO AND PROSERPINE. 


A POLICE REPORT. 


{ met an adventure in Naples last year, . 
Whose final event paid my trouble and fear— 

My life amid robbers was periil’d— 

They confined me all night in a cell under ground, 
Where, groping about in the darkness I found 

Au old Syracuse Morning Herald. 


I wish I could show you this precious antique, 
*Tis like Codex Beze in unical Greek ; 

When legible, thus it commences ; 

* Ortygian Police—on the beuch Justice Jove, 
The Fraction’s amours— a r tailor in love, — 
Or dear little Pluto's offences. 


“This morning the office was filled by acrowd 

Of people from Enna, that village so proud 

Of its picturesque view of Mount Etna, 

All anxious the case of abduction to hear, 
"Gainst a tailor nam’d Piuto, whose daring career 
Was cut short while returning from Gretna. 


‘‘When the prisoner was brought to the bar, we ob- 


served 
He looked sen and pale, and in fact quite un- 
perv'd, 


At the thoughts of his strange situation 
And the justice declared that a sight of his face 
Was fully sufficient to setule the case, 

Almost without examination. 


“ The complainant was Ceres, a sturdy old dame, 
Whose corns, we suppose, made her walk rather lame, 
_ For the lady, we hear, is a farmer— 
With her came her daughter, the fair Proserpine, 
Of features so lovely, and figure so fine, 
That old Jove shouted out ‘what a charmer!’ 


‘“* She depos’d that the prisoner, a tailor by trade, 
To her daughter proposals of marriage had made, 
And had sent her a pair of young rabbits— 
But such a poor botch was by Proserpine spurned, 
His love was rejected, his presents returu’d, 
On account of his very bad habits. 


“ She swore that the prisoner came next to herself, 
With his leger, toshow the amount of bis pelf, 

By estimates worthy ot Babbage— 
But she found he had manag‘d his tortunes to swell, 
By adding his powerful interests in hell, 

And his numberiess dealings in cabbage. 


* The refusal enraged him, and loudly he swore 
That he'd have revenge ere a month would be o’er, 
While ail laughed at his furious grimaces— 

But soon witness found bim a man to be feared, 
For her daughter some murnings ago disappeared, 
And lett of her journey no traces. 


Jove ask'd, ‘how the witness contriv'd to discover, 

That ber girl had not wist'd to elope with her lover. 
O’er the ladies perhaps a prevailer 

She turned to the prisover, aud pointing in scorn, 

Exciaim’d— Oh! could any tiat ever were born, 
Believe such a tale of a tailor?’ 


** The next witness was Cyane, who, being sworn, 
Depuos’d, while ascending to Etna one morn, 

To light her pipe at the volcano, 
She met with the prisoner, and saw him approach 
The lady, and ask her to enter the coach, 

And she had beard Proserpine say ‘No.’ 


“ The postillion was called by the prisoner to prove 
That the lady had gladly acc. pted his love, 

Aud at dinner had asked tour a sallad, 
Jove suid that this evi lence alter’d the case’’— 
But the paper is torn in this critical place— 

And so there’s a hole in the baliad. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev, William 
Engles, Mr. STEPHEN HAWORTH, to Miss SARAH 
M‘ALLISTER, all of this city. 

On ‘Thursday evening, the 23d inst. by the Rev. Peter 
Wolle, Mr. JOHN KNOX ESSLER, to Miss MARY DIL- 
WORTH KNOX, both of Southwark 

At Friend's Meeting House, in Burlington, New Jersey, 
on Fifth day, the 9th inst. WILLIAM SHOTWELL, Jr. 
merchant, of New York, to ELEANOR, daughter of Reay 
King, of the former place, deceased. 

Ou the 16th inst. by the Kev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 
HENRY T, COOPER, to Miss CATHERINE FOSTER, 
all of Southwark. 

At St. Dunstan's Church, in London, on the 9th of May, 
1832, Mr. JAMES SWAIM, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
JOSEPHINE POLZ, of ‘Transylvania, Austria. 

On the evening of the 19th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
dier, Mr. ROBERT LOWREY, to Miss MARY ANN 
M‘CULLEY. 

On the evening, of the 26th instant, by the same, Mr. 
JACOB FAUNUE, to Miss MARY BALDT. 

On the evening of the 2oth inst. by the same, Mr. GEO. 
FAUNUE, to Miss MARGARET FLICK. 

On the evening of the 26th instant, by the same, Mr. 
MICHAEL HANWAY, to Miss ELIZABETH KAHMER. 


DIED. 


On Thurday morning the 23d inst. WILLIAM M‘CALL, 
Sen. in the 54th year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, 24th inst. in the 38th year of his 
age, Mr. MAK'TIN M°COMICK, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, in the 39th year of his age, 
“DANIEL ASHMUN. 

On Thursday, after a short but severe illness, Mr. 
GEORGE WORKMAN. 

Ou the evening of the 2Ist instant, MARY, daughter of 
Thomas and Auna B. Richards, in the 10th year of her 


age. 

On Thursday, 23d inst. Mr ISAAC WOOD, Boat Build- 
er, in the 46th year of his age 

At Woodbury, N. J. om the 23d of August, ROMA, 
— of John Y. Clark, M. D. ot this city, aged 2 years 
4 months. 


On Thursday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. ELI- 


4 


ZABETH, consort of Wm. White, in the 76th year of her 


On Saturday morning, the 11th inst. of the prevailing ~ 
epidemic, Mrs. ELLEN C. SEARL, wife of M. G. Beart 
in the 18th year of ber age. : 

In Springtield, on Fifth day, of pulmonary consumption, 
CAMILLA KOS53 WARD, daughter of Jehu aud Eliza. 
beth Ward, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, after a short but severe illness, 
Mr. THOMAS WILTBERGER, Druygist, aged 40 years. 

On the 24th inst. Mrs. LUCRETIA B. W. BADGER, 
wite of Samuel Badger, Esq. aged 29 years. 

At Bridesburgh, on the 18th inst. of the prevailing epi- 
demic, Mi. JOHN F. DUMAS, long a respectable mer. 
chant of this city, in the 62d year ot his age. 

On Friday aiternoon, of a lingering illness, in the 75th _ 
year of herage, Mrs. MARY DUPUY, widow of the late | 
Mr. Daniel Dupuy. , 

On the morning of the 2ist inst. of the prevailing epj. | 
demic, THUS. B. MOTT, formerly of New York, where 
all his friends reside 

On Friday morning, 24th inst. MARY, wife of Anthony 
Elton, in the dist year of her age. 

On the 24th inst. MARY, wife of Robert Adams, Car. 
penter. 

At Budd Town, N. J. on the 20th inst. EMMA MATIL. 
DA, infant daughter of Washington Sailer, in the 1ith 
mouth of her age. 

On Thursday, 23d inst. of the prevailing epidemic, in 
the 64th year of her age, Mrs. SARAH BOWMAN, widow 
Bowman, Victualler, 4 

4 Sunday night, 19th inst. of the prevailing epidemic, 
WM. TRIPLEK, ia the 35th year of bis age. 

At New Lisbon, Ohio, on the 16th inst. of a pulmonary 
consuimption, Mr. GEO. LL. BLAKELY, a resident for a 
short ume of Philadeipma. 


At New York, on Thursday, 23d inst. JOHN ONDER. 
DONK, M. D. aged 69 years. ” 

On ‘Third day, 2ist inst. at her residence in Princeton, 
after two days illness, of the prevailing epidemic, SUSAN, 
relict of Isaac Hornor, in the 62d year of her age. She 
was fora lung time a resident of that village; and by her 
meek and amiable deportment, ber kind aud benevolent 
disposition, aud her charitable attentions to the destitute 
— suffering, she had endeared herself to ali who knew 

er. 

In New Brunswick, on Friday, Mr. JOSEPH BRITTON, | 
aged 84 years. 

On Monday, 27th instant, Mr. THOMAS JOHNSTON 
aged 73 years. 

On Monday morning, CRHISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
BRAZER, twin son of Christopher Brazer, aged 8 yearn 
and 8 months. 

On Sunday evening, of convulsions, SOPHIA VIR. 
GINIA, daugiiter of Charies L. and Sophia Cope. 

Ou Friday morning, 24th iust. of inflammation in the — 
brain, ALFRED HOKATIO, son of the Rev. B. Weed, in 
the Sth year of his age. 

On Friday, 24h iust. MARY ANN MARLEY, daugh. 
ter of Wm. C. and E. Marley, aged 7 years and 7 months, 

Ou Sunday afternoon, 26th instant, MARY WILSON 
M‘NEELY, daughter of Willram M‘Neely, aged li 
months. 

At Baltimore, on the evening of the 23d instant, Mr. 
DANIEL ROBINSON, in the 95th year of his age, former- 
ly a resident of this city. 

At Washington City, on the 24th instant, Mrs. SARAH 
FORDE, late of Philadelphia, relict of 8. Forde, Esq. for- 
merly of this city, after a wel! spent life of 56 years. 

At Germantown, on Tuesday, 14th inst. atver a short 
re — illness, Mr. CHRISTIAN LAHMAN, of Phila. 

elphia. 

Ou Sunday evening, 26th instant, of apoplexy, AIMEE” 
BRANDT, watch-maker, in the 65th year of his age. | 

On the 27th inst. ANN, wife of David B. Nones, aftera 
lingering illness, borne with that fortitude which ever 
characterized her life, aged 42 years. 

At his residence in Kingsessing, on Saturday, 8th inst. : 
ADAM GULER, in the 58th year of bis age. 

At Albany, on Wednesday, 22d inst. of the prevailing 
epidemic, MARY, wife of Willan Cammeyer, br. aged & 
years, formerly of this city. 

At Beliefieid, near Germantown, on the 24th instant, 
— tY LANGHORNE, youngest child of William 

ister. 

At Duvall’s Sulphur Springs, near Winchester, is 
Frederick county, Va. on Monday evening. the 20th inst 
DAVID HOLMES, late Governor of Mississippi, and 
United States Senator from that State He was the se 
cond son of the Jate Col. Joseph Holmes, of Frederick.- 
About five years ago, having retired from public service, 
in very bau health, he came to spend his last days among 
his relations and the friends of his youth. A few months 
after his return, he was attacked with paralysis, whicl 
deprived him entirely of the use of his right side, ané 
from which he never, even partially, recovered. His wel 
balanced mind and kindly feelings were proof againsts 
disease which usuaily induces childishness aud fretfur * 
ness, and he bore his protracted sufferings with gred 
patience, corresponding with his distant frends, and e 
Joying the society of those around him. He died calmly, ; 
without a struggle, and in his right mind, until be fel % 


into his last sleep, a few hours betore he expired. I shal : 
not attempt to portray his character. His eulogy is wn i 
ten on the hearts of those who knew him. To otbes Ul 
it would seem the empty praise of a partial friend. n 
On the 29th inst. Mr. JAMES STEWART, in the 450 p 
year of his age. Pon 
On Tuesday morning, 23th inst. of consumption, in tle I 
33d year of her age, which she bore with much fortitué u 
and christiav resignation, LUCY ‘I’. LEWLS, wife of 
P. Le vis, late of New Bedford, Maes. n 
On Tuesday afternoou, of decay, Mrs. ELIZABET! te 
FRANKS, in the 89th yearof her age. | 
On Tuesday, THOMAS 8. son ot Jacob and Catherit 
Gravenstine, aged 21 years, 1 mouth and 24 days, after @# Pp 
illness of 6 weeks. 5| 
On Sunday morning, 26th inst. HARRIET EMELINE bi 
daughter of James Willis, of Spring Garden, in the bi 
year of her age. tr 
On the 2ist instant, at Cincinnati, Mrs. CATHERINE 
WOU wife of Archibald Woodruff, formerly! 
is city. 
In this Borough, on Wednesday. 22d inst. Mr. MOSH. ag 
ISAACS. The deceased was a stranger amongst us ™ 


was a citizen of Philadelphia, and we understand bas? 
family residing there.— Berwick, Pa. Gaz. , 

At the City of Mexico, on the 2d July, after a short il 
ness, in the 35th year of his age. Mr. LEWIS ANTHON! 


BESSON, formerly a resident of Phisadelphia. t 
At Rio de Janeiro. on the 25th June last, Capt. ROBERT pt 
HALSEY, aged 42 years, late master of the brig Mas** th 

chusetis, of New York. . 
is 


OCP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintixe of J gl 
every description executed with neatness, 
and despatch, at this office, . 
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